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PAMPHLET. 

This word has been much discussed in‘ N. & Q..,’ 
but, unfortunately, to very little purpose. The 
only real tangible facts that I can find in the dif- 
ferent notes, which I have carefully read through, 
are, firstly, that the Low Latin form panfletus is 
found in De Bury’s ‘ Philobiblon’ (about 1344 2), 
chap. viii. (see 2" 8. ii, 477; 3°¢ S. v. 167; 6" S. 
i. 441; ii, 156; Scheler, s.v. “ Pamphlet ”; and 
Prof. Skeat in his ‘ Dict.,’ second edition, supple- 
ment); and, secondly, that one of the earliest 
English forms is pamfilet, which is found in Hoc- 
cleve’s (or Occleve’s) ‘ Poems’ (? date), ed. Mason, 
1796, 77 (see 3° iv. 482; 6" ii. 156; and 
Prof. Skeat, Trans. Philol. Soc., 1888-90, p. 15). 
There is, indeed, a good deal said about a certain 
Pamphila, who lived in the first century and wrote 
books, and whose name has been thought to have 
given origin to the word (see Dr. Doran’s note 
3 S. v. 169, and also 4 §. vii. 439), and this 
lady’s cause was espoused by Prof. Skeat in his 
‘Dict.’ But later on a certain Pamphilus was dis- 
covered, who had written a comedy in the twelfth 
century, and M. Gaston Paris was stated to be of 

inion that the word pam was formed from 
his name (6 §. ij. 156). And finally Prof. Skeat 
(Trans, Philol. Soc., 1888-90, p. 15) has adopted 
this suggestion, only that his Pamphilus is the 


Panfilo of Boccaccio’s ‘Teseide.’ He a to 
base his argument on the fact that in French Pam. 
phile is used of the knave of clubs in a game of 
cards, also called Pamphile; but though there may 
possibly be some connexion between the knave of 
clubs called Pamphile and the servant called Pan- 
filo by Boccaccio, I am at a loss to see what con- 
nexion there can be between this knave of clubs 
(and the servant Panfilo) and our word pamphlet. 
I 4 this derivation, therefore, most unhesitat- 
ingly. 

As for the other derivations, from par un filet 
and palme-(=paume)feuillet, they have been dis- 
cussed ad nauseam, and seem to me so ludicrous— 
although the latter has been adopted by Littré and 
by Mahn (in Webster)—that I will say no more 
about them; and I mention them on!y in the 


un, | hope that I may thus prevent their being brought 
| UP again. 


My own feelings are decidedly in favour of the 
derivation from papyrus, first put forward, appa- 
rently, by Skinner, who thinks that there was an 
older form of pamphlet, viz., pampilet, and com- 
pares for the intrusion of the m the Old Dutch 

mpi + r.t This view has been advocated 
by Mr. gwood in his ‘Dict.’ and also in 
‘N. & Q’ (6" S. i. 441), by Weigand, and by 
Scheler ; and all that I can now do is to adduce 
additional arguments in favour of it. 

And first with regard to the intrusion of an m - 
before the second p. This is well shown by the 
Old Dutch poets quoted above, and for which 

y 


see especial exham, and is sup by pam- 
pilio (in the sense of ia Ducange 
and in the sense of butterfly in Wiilcker’s Wright, 
261, 10, and see also Diefenbach); as well as by 

mpaver, apparently = papaver, in Ducange (ed. 
T. Favre). And that mp may become mph or = 
is shown by panphinus = pampinus (Dief.), and by 
the surnames Pamplin and Pamphlin in the London 
Directory of 1882; comp. also the surname Pam- 
philon (in the same directory) with the common 
French name Papillon (Larchey); and in Littré, 
pamphile (3) =espéce de papillon. But not only did 
papyrus or its derivatives become nasalized, its r 
sometimes evidently became 1. Comp. papilio in 
Ducange=“‘ scyrpeum vasculum,” and that it is a 
corrupted form from pa is shown not only by 
this meaning but also by Ducange’s remark, “ sed 
infra papyrio scribitur.” And compare also Diefen- 
bach’s “ papiluus (st. papyrus) = ilugsegg ” (pro- 
bably a kind of sedge), and the Span. papel. We 


* I notice that in Diefenbach’s ‘ Glossary’ pam-(pan-) 


philus is given the two meanings of “mynnenknecht’ 
and “ en bok van der leue ” (=, I suppose, ‘‘a book about 
love”), but pamphlets have to do with anything rather 
than with love, 

+ As will be seen, however, further on, I am of opinion 
that papyrus may have been more or less mixed up with 
pampinus, and pamphlet have resulted from the mixture. 
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are now in a position to understand the words 
nphilus, panfilus, and panifil, found in Ducange 
fot e meaning of “navis species,” for we see that 
these are merely corruptions of papyrus,t which is 
known to have been used to e boats and small 
vessels, sails and all. See Forcellini, and cf. Dief- 
enbach’s papirotum......en prot schep.” 

I have said in note + that I think it not impro- 
bable that papyrus and pampinus have got mixed 
up together in consequence of the likeness of their 
corrupted forms and of a certain resemblance in 
signification, and I will now endeavour to supply 
some evidence of this. And first, as s form, 
I find in Diefenbach, ‘‘ Papinus, v. pinus. 

”; but under “Papyrus” he does not 
seem quite satisfied about its corruption into 
papinus. Under “ Pampinus,” however, I find as 
corruptions panphinus and pampilus (in Wiilcker’s 
Wright, 810, 15, pamplus), from which it is evident 
that we might also easily have had ilus and 
panphilus (=panfilus), forms which I have tried 
to show above have really arisen out of papyrus. 
It is evident, moreover, that we might have had 
the form papilus from either (see note t). And in 
signification also, so it seems to me, there is just 
enough resemblance to promote the chance of con- 
fusion which was already rendered likely by the 

ment in form. Even in classical Latin pam- 
pwmus has the secondary meaning of “ vine leaf,” 
- whilst in the French form pampe of the Low Lat. 
pampa (see Ducange), which is derived from pam- 
pinus, or rather from its root pamp, it has come to 
signify the leaves of certain (wheat, barley 
&e., see Littré), and has thus moved on a good 
deal in the direction of the But, indeed, 
between the leaves of any 4 pany tree and paper 
there is evidently always some connexion, for do 
we not say ‘‘a leaf of paper”? 

It will be gathered from what I have said above 
that I agree with Prof. Skeat and others in deriv- 
ing pamphlet from a word pamphilus ; only my 
pamphilus, unlike theirs, is not a map. I have 
endeavoured to show that this form pamphilus may 
come from papyrus alone, or from pampinus alone; 
but I am inclined to believe that it has come from 
a mixture of the two. And it seems to me not im- 
probable that pampinus may have furnished the m 
and have contributed to the shortening of the ¢ (I 
will not say to the shifting of the accent, for in the 
Greek rdmvpos the accent is on the first syllable) ; 
whilst its signification of “leaf” may, in conjunc- 
tion with the diminutive form (in -ef), have helped 
to give to — the notion of a “paper leaflet” 
or of a work comprising only a few leaves or pages. 


F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Th Id be q with the ¢ 
panflns). Liddell and Scott say, s.v. “ wamupoc,” 
t is generally ~—~ but sometimes 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

Tae or THe Grose Epirion ‘As 
You Ir.’—I. i. 1 :— 

**+As I remember, Adam, it was fashion 

as thou sayest, c my brother, on his blessing, to 
breed me well.” 
Old Adam had heard his dyi master charge 
Oliver, as he hoped for his Fea to care for his 
younger brother ; and now, seeing how utterly the 
solemn charge had been n leoted, and the terms 
of the settlement being own to him, he was 
anxious to know what provision, independent of 
Oliver, been made We must 
suppose that a question about this has just been 
put by him to Orlando, and that it is with the 
answer of the latter that the play commences. The 
continuation of a conversation supposed to have 
commenced behind the scenes has on the stage a 
fine dramatic effect. The same artistic artifice is 
—- at the commencement of Act III. Thus 
= erstanding the opening of the play, I point it 
us : 

**As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion: 

bequeathed by will but poor a thousand crowns; and, as 
thou re charged my brother, on his blessing, to treat 
me weli, 
These, succinctly stated, were the two items in the 
settlement referring to Orlando. The charge which 
Adam had heard the dying man give to his elder 
son had been expressed in the as well, 

IL. vii. 70:— 

Why, who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 

tTill that the weary very means do ebb? 
Singer’s emendation— 

Till that the wearer’s very means do ebb, 
I cannot away with. To what purpose is 
here? Who, either, in prose or in verse, w 
think of saying, “a man has spent his very money,” 
or “a man has spent his money itself”? I venture 
on an emendation involving the change only of a 
single letter 

Till that the weary very moans do ebb. 
ng lasts till the last gasp of life ; till the 
weary death-moans themselves are sinking into 
eternal silence. “Weary very”; how aptly do the 
sounds convey the sense! I seem to have 
them in the troubled breathing of the dying ; I 
have often heard them at ebb-tide, after a storm, 
spoken by the sea moaning itself to rest. Having 

to the simile in the I cannot but 
think that S intended to express at once 
the stilling of the proud waves and the weary 
moans in which the est human life must close 
at last. For a similar use of very cf. ‘ Cymbeline, 


Last night the very gods showed me a vision. 
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I. v. 6:— 
- Will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops? 
The late lamented Dr. Ingleby, in his ‘Shakespeare 
Hermeneutics’ (p. 59), while acknowledging the 
service done by the Rev. W. R. Arrow- 
suits (‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. vii. 542) in proving that 
the phrase “ dies and lives was a recognized hysteron 
,” was far too acute to think that this was 
sufficient to solve the difficulty in the passage 
before us. ‘ Mr. Arrowsmith,” says Dr. Ingleby, 
* tells us that ‘ to die and live’ means ‘to subsist 
from the cradle to the grave.’ Shakespeare’s execu- 
tioner, then, must have been initiated into his 
‘mystery’ pretty early.” But, with all deference, I 
do not think that Dr. Ingleby himself solves the 
difficulty when he gives as the solution, “ The pro- 
fession or calling of a man is that by which he 
‘dies and lives,’ t.¢., by which he lives, and failing 
which he dies.” Every one understands what is 
meant by living by a thing ; but to speak of dying 
by a thing seems very strained and unnatural. 
But, in another sense, 
The common executioner 
Whose heart the accustomed sight of death makes hard, 
does indeed die, while he “‘ lives by bloody drops.” 
The horrible craft he plies turns his heart into 
stone, kills all that is human in him, and leaves 
him at last a man only in outward form. Perhaps, 
when he commenced his terrible trade, when he 
was still in some degree human, there might be 
meaning in the pardon which he begged ere he 
let the axe fall ‘upon the humbled neck”; but 
before long this would become a heartless and 
unmeaning formality. Shakspeare knew well the 
meaning of death of soul. “There is thy gold,” 
said Romeo to the apothecary, 
There is thy gold ; worse poison to men’s souls, 
Doing more murders in this loathsome world, 
these poor compounds that thou mayest not sell, 


IV. iii. 86 :— 
The boy ia fair 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
tLike a ripe sister. 
The Globe — “ripe,” and with reason. I 
cannot believe Shakespeare ever penned the word. 
“Ripe” might be an epithet applicable to a dame 
“ fair, fat, and forty,” but not to Rosalind. The 
context suggests to me what I believe to be the 
proper word :— 
The boy is fair. 


Cf female favour, and bestows bi 
Like a right sister. 
Z.¢., he is so feminine in look and bearing that he 
seems rightly or truly Celia’s sister rather than her 
her. Ripe and right are not so dissimilar in 
— oe the one cannot have been mistaken for 
er. 


V. iii, 104 :— 
All purity, all trial, all observance. 
Of the many substitutions for the manifestly mis- 


printed ‘‘ observance” I prefer obeisance,” the one 
-~ by Ritson, (1) because it departs least 
rom the cursus literarwm; (2) because it is a 
Shakspearian word ; (3) because it seems a fitting 
— to the list foregoing, as it were bowing assent 
to 

V. iv. 4:— 

I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not ; 

tAs those that fear they hope, and know they fear. 
Notwithstanding all supposed needed, and all at- 
tempted emendation, the wrongly suspected line still 
holds its place in the text ; and may it do so for ever 
with all its truly Shakspearian conciseness and con- 
densation! If hope were destitute of all elements 
of doubt or fear it would cease to be hope, and 
become assured expectation instead. We fear what 
we hope (what, or that which, supplies the ellipsis in 
the text), because while we hope we cannot rid our- 
selves of fear that the object of hope may be un- 
attainable. The desired object is thes @ source at 
once of hope and of fear. e know what we fear, 
inasmuch as hope implies a known want, which we 
fear may never be supplied. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.—II. vii. 70, Means or moans. After all 
there may be no misprint; means may mean moans. 
In Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ I find, “ To 
mean, to lament ”; “‘ To mene, meyne, meane, to be- 
moan (Barbour)”; “Zo mene, meane, to make 
lamentation, to utter moans ”; “* Mene, mein, mane, 
moaning.” I am much pleased to find, quite un- 
expectedly, this strong support to my interpreta- 
tion of the passage in Shakspeare. 


* Measure For Measvure,’ III. i. (7 S. v. 181, 
382).—There is no scene ii. to Act V. of ‘The 
Comedy of Errors’ in the Globe edition, but I 
presume that Mr. Careron refers to the last 
speech of the abbess, which is thus given by 
Messrs. Clark and Wright :— 

Thirty-three years have I but gone in travail 

Of you, my sons; and till this present hour 

My heavy burthen ne’er delivered. 
Surely this makes better sense than either “are ” or 
“ is,” whatever the Folio has. Would it be imper- 
tinent to ask Mr. Carterton for an instance of 
burden as a plural? The abbess, in this same play, 
in a previous speech (V. i. 343), uses it as a sin- 
gular noun. 0. 0. B. 


‘Henry V.,’ Act IV. (7 S. vi. 84).—Mr 
Warkiss Lioyp (my old acquaintance, though of 
so many years ago that he will hardly recognize 
the fact) writes respecting Theobald’s suggested 
emendation in the fourth act of Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry V.,’ “Then, mean and gentle all,” &c. 
(inter alia, respecting which I agree with him) 
that he (Theobald) was “ wrong in the notion—in 
which, strange to say, Dyce concurs—that the poet 
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could address his audience with the distinction of 
“ mean and gentle” and so insult half of them. 

I think it a mistake to suppose that the audience 
Shakespeare addressed would have felt or imagined 
such a distinction to have implied any insult or 
even disparagement at all. Nowadays, when every 
man is a gentleman, or at the very least a gent, an 
audience would probably resent such a form of 
address. Bat in Shakespeare’s day a man knew 
himself to be (socially) what he was, and had no 
pretence to be anything else. Men were “ gentle ” or 
“simple” =“ mean.” The fact was indisputable, 
and there was no offence in stating it; no more 
offence than is felt in the present day (though how 
it may be fifty years hence is questionable) in the 
case of an orator who addresses his audience as 
My lords and gentlemen.” A, 


SCOTCH MINING TERMS, 

* A Glossary of Scotch Mining Terms,’ compiled 
by James Barrowman, mining engineer, secre 
to the Mining Institute of Scotland (Hamilton, W. 
Naismith, 1886), contains many curious and sug- 
gestive words, of which I have noted and anno- 
tated a few. Technical language has many sources. 
Part of it consists of old words, in the common 
vocabulary of an earlier generation, but now 
astricted to a special class and used in a special 
sense. Part consists of modern every-day words 
specialized or figuratively employed. It is not 
necessary for my purpose to touch upon other 
sources, such as the adoption of foreign terms an 
the invention of compound terms from classic lan- 

ages. My selections bear upon the two sources 

t refer to, and begin with some old words. 


The definitions are either quoted or condensed | coals 


from the ‘Glossary,’ but beyond the definitions 
Mr. Barrowman must not be held responsible :— 

Air-gate, air course. Recalls the old sense of 
gate, a road. 

Clack, the fixed or statio valve of a pump. 
This may be the same as clack, the clapper of a mill. 

Corf, a hutch or tram of wicker-work once used 
to carry coals. Scotch corf, a basket. 

Dander, ashes, Seldom heard of now except 
from American humourists. “My dander ris,” 
gles =y, meaning that the embers of their anger 

owed. 

Fang. A pump “ loses the fang” when so much 
air passes the bucket that a vacuum cannot be 
made, Fang=grip had begun to acquire a figur- 
ative meaning as early as the days of Edward the 
Confessor, when Infangentheof had become a well- 
known jurisdiction of landowners. 

Harrie or herrie. To harrie pillars is to take 
what coal ean conveniently be got without syste- 
matically removing the whole. Harry, to plunder, is 
English. Herrie is the schoolboy’s technicali 
in Scotland for robbing birds’ nests. 


Hasson or hassing, a vertical gutter between 
water-rings in a shaft, Evidently from hass, the 
throat, which is common in place-names to denote 
@ narrow pass, 

Joug or jugg, an iron collar put round the neck 
of disobedient miners in old times. The jougs need 
no comment. When I was a child going to church 
for the first time I well remember being threatened 
with the “ gorgets ” if I did not sit still. But not 
even the oldest inhabitant could tell me what the 
* gorgets” were ; and it was not till long after. 
wards that I discovered that “jougs” and “gop. 
gets” were the same, and that in my native parish 
the name of the thing had outlived the memory of 
it. 

Kain coal, produce of the mine as, or towards, 

yment of rent, Kain was a Celtic exaction 
Sting from pre-feudal times, a species of tribute 

id in kind from the produce of the soil to the 
laird. Such payments, Er example, in cheese and 

ultry, known as “cane cheese” and “ cane 
owls,” were common. Naturally enough, in 
mining districts the “cane” was sometimes paid 
in coal. Poultry was, however, the commonest 
medium in all districts, and is frequently stipulated 
for in old charters and leases. A modified form 
of the practice survives. Recently I examined the 
titles of a Lanarkshire property, in which a com- 
muted allowance for “cane fowls” was a burden 
upon the lands. Over and above the money pay- 
ment in chief for.ground rent or feu duty there 
was payable 5/, 18s. Scots as the cash equivalent of 


d | seven capons and eight hens, besides a further sum 


as “‘knaveship” to an adjacent mill. Perquisites 
die hard. 

Mash, a double-headed hammer for breaking 
. Mash as a verb means “to pound small.” 
From it a curious metaphor has given us a name 
for that product of this enlightened age known as 
a ** masher.” 

Shangie,a ring of straw or hemp put round a 
jumper to prevent the water in the bore-hole from 
squirting up. Shangie, defined by Jamieson as “a 
shackle that rans on the stake to which a cow is 
maps in the byre,” has travelled from the byre to 

e pit. 

Steg, to stop or retard. Steg the cleek, to retard 
or stop the winding, to stop the work. Steg, asso- 
ciated with cleck, a hook, seems to indicate some 
archaic mode of working. I do not remember the 
word steg occurring elsewhere. 

Stoup and thirl, system of mining known gene- 
rally as ‘‘ stoup and room,” in which mineral is ex- 
tracted in galleries, leaving pillars to support the 
roof. To thirl is to drill or perforate. Who does not 
remember the story old historians tell of Thirlwall 
Castle, in Northumberland? Here Fordun sa 
the great Roman wall was broken through by 


ty | Scots, for Thirlwall, he says, is Sw “ Marus per 
same 


foratus.” Wyntown records circum 
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stance and deduces the same conclusion (bk. v. 
1):— 
pa) And yhit men callys it Thry! Wal. 
the smell of spontaneous combustion ; 
choke-damp. I am not familiar with this word. 
Tirr, to remove the covering soil from the rock 
ina quarry. An old Scotch word. My first thought 
was that it might be connected with Oeliic tir, 
earth, but its general sense indicates plainly its 
igin from a Teutonic verb meaning “ to tear.” 
ow, channel of wood for conveying water. 
— Scotch word, represented in English 
by troug ‘ 
My concluding selections will consist mainly of 
more modern Gro. 


(To be continued.) 


Kirx-Gaius.—There is an in ing article on 
this subject in the Cornhill Magazine for February, 
1887. The writer—anonymous—traces the rise of 
the widespread superstition that it is most unlucky 
to be the first to enter a new building or to cross 
over a newly-erected bridge to the fact that in very 
remote times the foundations of any building were 
laid in blood. Something living was offered as a 
sacrifice, and traditions show that animals,and even 
human beings, were slaughtered for the puspose of 
strengthening buildings with their blood. The 
ceremony of laying bottles containing coins in the 
foundation-stone of any building about to be 
erected is a lingering form of the old sacrifice— 
coins taking the place of animals as they in their 
turn were substitutes for human victims. 

In Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and North Ger- 
many, some animal is traditionally associated with 
every church. This is the “ Kirk Grim,” the goblin 
=— of the beast buried under the founda- 


stone. 

The writer of the article in question says that in 
Devonshire two white sows yoked together by a 
silver chain were the “ Kirk Grims” of the church 
of his own parish ; to another church belonged a 
black dog ; to a third a ghostly calf ; to a fourth 
a white b. What churches are these? In 
Yorkshire the “‘ Kirk Grim” is said to be usually 
a huge black dog. 

The following story is told of a church in - 
land, though, unfortunately, the writer of the article 
alluded to is unable to name it :— 

“Three masons who were engaged in building this 
church found on returning to their work each — 
that the portion of the wall which they had complet 
the previous day had fallen during the night. The head 
mason informed his comrades one morning that he had 
dreamt that their labours would continue to come to 
naught unless they vowed that day to immure in the 

ure the first woman—wife or sister—that should 
arrive with the mo meal for one or other of them. 
all took the oath ; and the last mason had hardly 
sworn before the mason’s own wife a d 
on the scene, bringing her husband’s breakfast. fe kept 


the oath, and the woman’s body disappeared in the 
rapidly rising masonry. After that the wall remained 
solid as a rock,” 

It would be curious to know where this church is 
sitaate, and how far this tradition prevailed in 
Great Britain, and where further information may 
be obtained on the subject. F. M‘C. 

Maryport. 


First Reviews.— 


“The origin of literary journals was the project of 
Denis de Sallo, a counsellor in the parliament of Paris. 
In 1665 appeared his Jowrnal des Scavans, which he 
published the name of his footman. This was so 
successful that it was imitated throughout Europe, and 
translated into many languages. Yet the criticism of 
Sallo was full of asperity and malignant wit, and thus 
excited murmurs on all sides from authors, so that at 
the conclusion of his third volume Sallo was compelled 
to cast down his biting pen. Sallo was followed by 
the Abbé Gallois, who was as insipidly mild as his pre- 
d was pishly severe: he confined himself to 
extracts from the works which he noticed, Bayle, in 
1684, undertook his Nowvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres. He possessed the happy art of presenting the 
reader with the main features of books which came 
under review. It is said of him that ‘he wreathed the 
rod of criticism with roses’; but yet he failed to satisfy, 
and in his later volumes he forsook the path in whic 
he had set out. He gave to the world thirty-six small 
volumes of criticism, the last published in 1687. The 
work was continued by Bernard, and afterwards with 
more success by Basnage, Le Glere was the contem- 
porary of Bayle, and his antagonist. He gave to the 
world eighty-two volumes, comprising three Bib/iothéques 
—Universelle et Historique, Choisie, and Ancienne et 
Moderne, Gibbon referred to Le Ciere’s volumes as an 
‘inexhaustible source of amusement and instruction.’ 
Beausobre and L’Enfant wrote a Bibliothéque Germanique, 
from 1720 to 1740, in fifty volumes. The Bibliotheque 
Britannique tains an tof English books from 
1373 to {747. It contains twenty-three volumes, pub- 
lished at the Hague. The Journal Britannique exhibits 
a view of English literature from 1750 to 1755; it 
was edited by Dr. Matz, a foreign physician, residing 
in London. Our own early journals notice but few pub- 
lications. The original Monthly Review commenced in 
1749, and was the mother of our reviews.” 

I am indebted to an old volume of the now defunct 
Family Friend for the above, which may possibly 
interest some of the many readers of and contribu- 
tors to ‘N. & Q.,’ and is worthy of ae en 


pages. 
Manchester. 


InpIFFERENT.—It may be well to note the great 
change which in the course of two or three centuries 
has come over the meanings of several words which 
we have adopted from the Latin. Take, for 
instance, the word named above. The Times on 
Aug. 13, wrote :— 

“ We have no doubt whatever that Scottish judges and 
juries will administer indifferent justice,” 

He — of course, “ 
correspondent, supposing that he meant it in 

modern sense of “ per and second rate,” called the 
Times to task. upon another correspondent 
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uotes the following passage from Bishop Hooper's 
Declaration of Christ and His Office ’:— 

“ These two offices of Christ should never be out of 
remembrance, They declare the infinite mercy of God 
and likewise His indifferent justice unto all creatures, 
without respect of persons.”’ 

If I mistake not, however, the words “ may 
indifferently minister justice” occur in the Prayer 
Book of the Established Church, and ought to be 
pr.tty generally known. Mus Unse. 


*Eastwarp Ho,’ First Epirioy.—Two leaves 
of this edition, with the afterwards suppressed pas- 
sages, are inserted in Dyce’s copy—now in the South 
Kensington Museum—of the next edition, if it be 
really a next edition. These leaves, however, are 
insufficient to determine whether this was the case, 
or whether, according to Collier’s very likely conjec- 
ture, the unsold copies of the first edition had two 
or more leaves cut away, the text of these re- 
printed, less the obnoxious , and the copies 
thus altered reissued. On this last supposition, that 
A, B, was but one edition of unaltered and altered 
copies, there were still editions C and D in 1605. 
But, as I have said, A and B may have been sepa- 
rate editions, and, having failed in my search, I 
would—that I may determine this point—gladly 
learn whether any copy containing the suppressed 
passages exists, and where. 

I have spoken of “ suppressed passages ” because, 
besides the known one, that against the Scots, 
there is in the same speech a passage that was 
altered at the same time. In edition A it ran, 
“TIn Virginia] you may be a nobleman, and never 
be a slave,” an unpleasant hit at James’s nobility. 
Hence in B (the altered copies or the possible 
second edition) “ nobleman ” was altered to “any 
other officer ”—any other, that is, than an alderman. 

It may be added that, except in misprints and in 
the addition or otherwise of “and” or the like, the 
texts of B, C, and D are identical, as, with the excep- 
tion of the two afterwards suppressed and altered 
passages, was A. But editions A, B, and C, by 
various means of compression, finished on F 4 verso, 
but such was the run on the copies that edition D 
was allowed to extend to 1 4 verso—that is, to one 
sheet more. Br. Nicnoxsoy. 


PaMPHLET RELATING TO Norwicu.—lIn search- 
ing the catalogues of the British Museum, «. v. 
« Norwich,” I recently came across a quarto pam- 
phlet, London, 1750, designated, “T***** Ingrati- 
tude, an Epistle to ...... , Esq.” I read it througb, 
and considered it sufficiently interesting to tran- 
scribe, and I shall be glad if you will allow me to 
ask one or two questions through ‘N. & Q.’ with 
regard to the authoress of the epistle and fuller 
details of the sad affair narrated, if it really be 
founded on fact, as alleged in the opening lines, 
which run thus after ...... , Esq., “ occasioned by 
the late sad Catastrophe of a Clergyman at Nor- 


wich, By a Young Lady, daughter of the said 


It is to be gathered from the letter, which is in 
thyme, that ...... , Esq., was a visitor at the house 
of his friend the clergyman, and, taking advantage 
of the reverend gentleman’s attendance at divine 
service, he abducted his host’s only daughter, the 
authoress of the epistle, who, by the way, was 
an ing his daughter gone ill now quote 
from the lines)— 

Struck with the dismal news in wild despair 

He ends a life he could no longer bear ; 

My conscience wounded, owns the horrid guilt, 

And all the parricide in me is felt. 

On thee he calls for vengeance from above, 

And prays that Heaven his curses will approve ; 

Then in the anguish of his wild despair 

ounces every hope and every fear ; 

No longer able to sustain the strife 

With furious haste he rushes out of life. 

Nor even here must end the tragic scene ; 

What savage cruelty must govern men ! 

His lifeless corse, with blood all over dy'd, 

The Christian rites of burial is deny’d ; 

And, like the carcase of a dog, is thrust 

Into a hole to mingle with the dust. 

And then, O shocking! to complete the woe, 

A pointed stake must pierce his body through, 
I take it from the foregoing lines that ...... s 
deserted his victim—in fact, the tone of the w 
‘Epistle ’ declares it—and I suppose I may further 
assume that the deceased clergyman was awarded 
the burial of a felo dese. I have made most ex- 
haustive inquiry in this city for any record of the 
affair, but can trace nothing. Is it merely a 
romance ; or can any of your readers give the names 
of the dramatis persona, and afford me any further 
details ? Geo, O. Pratt. 

Grapes Hill, Norwich. 


Syow in Joury.— 

“ Snowballing in July is a decided myo in England ; 
but in the Lake district a few days ago (30th) snow fell so 
heavily during the early morning that the men going to 
work at the smelt mills, Trent Head, engaged in a snow- 
ball match wortby of January,”—Daily papers. 

Snow enough to well cover the ground fell in many 
+ of the Midland counties on the same morn- 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Poputar Notions or Ecuipses. (See 8. 
vi. 125.)—It is not to be wondered at that in an 
unscientific age even such a man as Evelyn should 
have had vague notions of an eclipse of the sun. 
Last year I was staying in a country house in 
Surrey where some of the young people who had 
just “finished their education ” (!) were describing 
paving got up early on August 19 and seen the 
total eclipse of the sun. Teaid to them “I sup- 
pose you saw just a notch out of the sun.” “Ob, 
no,” was the reply, “ it was a total eclipse.” “ But,” 
I said, “it wasn’t a total eclipse in England ; 
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it was only a very small eclipse here.” ‘ Well, we 


saw it, anyhow, and it looked very st .” That 
was all I could get out of them. Some time ago I 
was watching a total eclipse of the moon, having at 
my side a young fellow who had just passed through 
one of our public schools. After gazing for some 
time, he naively asked, “ But what is it 

front of the moon ?” B. 


t gets in 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and adi to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Dictionary Destperata.—We want mention 
of “Cheddar cheese” before 1721. There was a 
Cheddar Club of dairy farmers in the preceding 
century. We want cheek=impudence before 1840, 
and examples of cheeky, cheekiness before 1850; 
also of “ to one’s own cheek” =all to one’s self, be- 
fore 1850, and “quite the cheese” before 1850. 
‘N. & Q.’ (4" S. v. 342) touched on “Charley,” 
the old city watch, attributing the name to Charles 
I, who remodelled the body. Is there any con- 
firmation of this guess; and is the word to be 
found before Vaux’s ‘Flash Dictionary’ of 1812? 
Charger, war-horse, has been sent to us from 
Smollett and Gibbon. J. A, H. Murray, 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


“ Conrzssor oF THE Elmes’s 
‘Topographical Dictionary of London’ (Whittaker, 
1831), I find, s.v. ‘‘Chapel Royal,” among the 
clergy of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, ‘‘ The 
Rev. Henry Fly, D.D., Confessor of the House- 
hold.” Is there such a clerical dignitary attached 
to the royal household at present ; and, if so, whom 
does he confess ; and when, and how? 

G. A. Sara. 


Cxorr.—Can any one furnish an example of 
this word, so spelt, before the eighteenth century ? 
It need not be said that later reprints afford no 
evidence. My earliest example of this modern 

ling is a case in point. Ray (‘ Wisdom of 
in Creation,’ pt. i, 1692) speaks of “a Quire 
of Planets.” In the fourth edition, 1704, I find 
this altered to “Choire.” I beg for direct replies. 


C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford, 


Onicm or Fuszaat Costom.—The husband of 
a lady living in Lancashire recently died. As soon 
as his death became known a friend sent to the 
widow a small sheaf of wheat, to be distributed 
among the relatives present at the funeral. Is 
anything known about the origin of this custom ? 
Does it obtain extensively; and what is its mean- 
A.tronzo GARDINER. 


Gtascow Antiquitizs.—In the archeological 
collection in the Bishop’s Castle at the Glasgow 
Exhibition (No. 761) is a part of acrozier found in 
the “ Tomb (so called) of St. Kentigern in the Cathe- 
dral about 1800.” It is known that this fragment 
of crozier was dug out early in this century by 
William Bullock, the well-known naturalist and 
collector, and that he also got from the tomb the 
metal crook of the crozier and an episcopal ring. 
Can any one tell me what has become of these 
articles? They are not in the Catalogue of Bul- 
lock’s collection, sold by himself in London in 
1819, of which there is a copy in the British 
Museum. J. 0. M. 


Waite E:ersant.—Who is the authority for 
the proverbial story that the kings of Siam are 
accustomed to present a white elephant to any 
person whom they wish to ruin? It does not 
seem likely to be founded on fact; but the uni- 
versal currency of the allusion to it suggests that it 
must have been told by some widely popular 
author. H. Brapwey. 


Nore 1n Rocers’s ‘Itaty.’—Some reader may 
possibly be able to inform me what is the note on 
the Transfiguration in the 18mo. edition of Rogers’s 
‘Italy,’ p. 366, referring to the line that begins 
“Then on that masterpiece.” I can state as a 
matter of certainty that the above edition is not in 
the Library of the British Museum, and I cannot find 
the above note in any other edition that I have 
consulted. J. P. 


Ross anp SurHertanp.—In the MS. “Cronicle 
of the Earles of Ross” at Dunrobin it is stated that 
“ Hucheon Ross marryed the Earle of Sutherland’s 
Dang’ callit Janet Sutherland, her beand 
the Earle of Orkney’s Daug’ callit Ellen Sinclaire.” 
This statement agrees with the printed ‘Balnagown 
Cronicle.’ Who was this Earl of Sutherland, and 
what is known of this daughter? A search was 
kindly made for me at Dunrobin, but no trace of 
the marriage or of the lady could be found. Hugh 
Ross lived circa 1398-1450. In 1456 John of 
Balnagown, his son, paid a debt to Alexander of 
Sutherland, laird of Danbeth. Was his mother of 
this family, and not daughter of an Earl of Suther- 
land? F. N. RB. 


Nowsewsz Versxes.—Can any one tell me where 
I could find some nonsense verses, repeated to me 
many years ago, about a walk taken in London by 
Nanny Nob and Sir Erasmus Shoot Eye? 
H. W. Mayes. 
West Gate, Southampton. 


Peccr or Peco.—A branch of this family— 
which has been somewhat widely scattered in 
Derbyshire and parts of Staffordshire and Lei 
cestershire, and of which some pedigrees were 
published in the Journal of the Derbyshire Archzeo- 
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logical Society for 1880—settled at Melbourne, co. 
Derby, some time between 1695 and 1750. Can 
any one tell me, or put me in the way of finding out, 
whence this wed of the family came? Failing 
direct information, I should be grateful if some one 
would kindly recommend to me privately a trust- 
worthy record-searcher who might help me in the 
matter. Joun Wm. Garrett Pzae. 
Chesham House, Chesham Bois, Bucks. 


Court.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the exact position of this 
court in the middle of the eighteenth century; 
also if the same houses still exist; and what class 
of tenants occupied them at the above-named 
period ? A. W. Govuxp. 

10, Clive Road, West Hampstead. 


Prerre pe Ronsarv.—Did Pierre de Ronsard, 
the French poet, take holy orders late in life? Mr. 
Pater, in his article in Macmillan on ‘ Gaston de 
Latour,’ implies that he did not. Gustave Masson 
says positively that he did. He certainly held 
ecclesiastical preferment. 


A. Hirristey Samira. 

Catwick Rectory, Hull. 

[Pierre de Ronsard, or Ronsart, was Prieur de Saint- 
Cosme-en-l'Isle-lez-Tours, Titulaire de Croix-Val et de 
Bellozane, and held other preferments. He was, how- 
ever, a soldier, and we believe no priest, A Pierrre de 

, prétre licencié és-droits, juge aux assises royaulx 
du a he in 1498, and a second Pierre de Ronsart, 
prétre, chanoine et archidiacre de Chateau-du-Loir, was 
contempo' with the poet, being alive in 1580, It 
seoms as if the identity of the last-named might have 
been confused with that of his more celebrated relative. ] 


Herricx.—Oan any one point out allusions to 
this charming poet, “‘ England’s Oberon,” by eigh- 
teenth century writers? They must, I imagine, be 
very Julia known, or 
su , to have m an imagi rson ¢ 
What is the evidence on the point f - 

JonaTHaNn Bovcuigr. 

Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Atpermen or Bitimescats Warp. — Sir 
Thomas Adams, alderman of this ward, removed 
to Cornhill ward Sept. 16, 1646. Sir William 
Peake, sheriff in 1660, was elected alderman of 
Billingsgate, probably in that year. The occupiers 
of the intervening fourteen years are much desired. 

Joun J. Srocken. 

8, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Taomson ‘ Winrer.’—In the account of 
Thomson in the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ Prof. Minto says, “ We have the poet’s 
own acknowledgment that the first hint of the 
‘ Seasons’ came from a striking dramatic poem 
Riccaulton, entitled ‘A Winter's Day.’” I should 
be glad to know where this statement of Thomson 
is to be met with ; also whether any copy of the 


by must have claimed by the 


of Riccaulton (the name is spelt Riccarton in 
is in existence. W. T. 
Blackheath. 


“Arr yor saKks.”—Will any of your 
readers be good h to inform me when and 
by whom the doctrine of ‘‘ Art for art” was first 
concisely formulated ? Darcy Lever. 


“ Forty sTRIPES SAVE oNE.”—A recent number 
of the Spectator says that this phrase, as a witticism 
upon the Thirty-nine Articles, is to be found in 
the writings of Cardinal Newman. Is this correct? 
I have been acquainted with the joke, such as it 
is, for many years, but never thought it had such 
an illustrious origin, supposing it rather to have 
been produced by some professional jester belonging 
to the “ religious press.” I doubt if any one can 
find it in Newman’s 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Baptismal Reoistry 1x LiverPoot.—Can any 
one inform me what churches would be likely to 
have on their books the baptism of a person born 
in Liverpool early in the year 1828 ? 

T. J. 

Rep Boox or THe Excuequer, in MS., con- 
taining the names of all those who held lands 
baroniam in the reign of Henry II., with o 
matters ining to the nation before the Con- 
quest. y called the Red Book? Is it written 
in red ink? ing a roll, it cannot have a red cover. 
Where is this MS.; in the Museum or in the Re- 
cord Office ? E. Copuam Brewer. 


Invasion or Encianp.—The question of the 
last successful landing on any part of England by 
foreign soldiers is interesting. I have sometimes 
thought that the march of the four hundred 
Spanish soldiers from ay to Penzance, when 
Penzance was burnt, was the last, but I rather 
think the French landed at Teignmouth under 
Charles II. Of course the triumphant march of 
William III. from Brixham, in 1688, was no 
foreign invasion. There was a landing of the 
French also in Wales at a later date. The history 
of the attempted invasions of England by foreign 
armies (successful or unsuccessful) would be inter- 
esting just now in these days of — — 


Dotiars.—Please enlighten my ignorance as to 
lor 

“ T onee knew her forfeit a rubber (a five-dollar stake) 
because she would not take advantage of the turn-up 


knave, which would have given it her, but which she 
ful tenure of declaring 


'—Lamb's ‘Essays,’ “ Mrs. Battle's 
Sr. 


‘two for his heels,’’ 
Opinions on Whit.” 
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Nicort Famiutry.—John Nicoll, one of the 
clerks in the Bank of England in 1764, and after- 
wards of the Court Lodge, Mountfield, Sussex, 
died in 1788. Who was his father? Any facts 
relating to his wife or children are also solicited. 

E. H. W. 

Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath. 


Praxenis, the Russian lady who was the second 

wife of the Emperor Henry IV., made certain 

against her husband. Will some one tell 

me where I shall find a history $f this case? 

Whether true or false, they were of spolitical im- 

portance, though the subject is not of a kind suited 
to the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Anon, 


Posts at Cross Roaps,—What is the proper 
name of the posts that are placed at cross roads 
with hands to show the way to places? They are 
called in different parts of the kingdom sign-posts, 
finger-posts, direction-posts, in Devonshire spy- 
posts, in ‘Dr. Syntax’ guide-posts, This last is 
perhaps the best name, but is seldom or never 
used, R. © A, P. 

‘Tae Protestant any 
of your readers inform me whether there are extant 
any copies of a little book called “The Protestant 
Schoolmaster, containing an Account of the Perse- 
cutions of the Protestants in Various Countries, 
illustrated with copper-plates. By Edward Clark, 
B.D. London, printed by T. B. for N. Crouch, at 
the Seven Stars in Sweeting’s Ally, near the Ex- 
change in Cornhill, 1680”? 

Rica. G. W. Hammonp. 

Rathmines Park. 


Prxcupeck.—Where can I find anything about 
the man? I have what Nichols gives. He calls 
him Christopher Pinchbeck, I think. Phillips, in 
his ‘Biog. Dict.” gives only Thomas Pinchbeck, 
calls him an English mechanician, and says he 
died 1783. He usually furnishes some authority; 
but in this instance gives none. 

OC. A. Warp. 


-Caampaicne.—I would like to know 
where I can find an account of the family of Sully- 
Champaigne, founded by William, grandson of 
William the Conqueror, through Adela of Blois. 
The family is now extinct, but I can * a" de- 

. D. 


tailed account of it. 


Wii Pirr.—As I have nearly completed 
my long-promised ‘ Life of Pitt’ for Messrs. Allen’s 
series of “Statesmen,” may I ask whether any of 
your readers can supply me with a few brief notes on 
the way in which he is mentioned by contemporary 
or later writers? I am acquainted with all that is 
said about him in Gifford’s, Tomline’s, and Lord 
Stanhope’s biographies, and also in Macaulay’s 


brilliant essay on Pitt; but there must be many 
allusions to “the heaven-born statesman” in 
writers of the “Georgian era” which I should be 
glad to embody in my sketch, and for which I 
should be grateful. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N,W, 


Avurnors or Quorations WaNTED.— 

A pamphlet by Dr, Littledale concludes with “ For we 
know ‘That where the fight is thickest, there is the 
king,’ ” or words to that effect, I quote from memory, 
not possessing the pamphlet, BLaNcHE, 


Replies, 


NAMES OF DOGS. 
(7™ vi. 144.) 

Under the heading “ Hunters’ Terms” in ‘Gentlc- 
man’s Recreation,’ fifth ed. (1706), p. 18, is given 
“A Catalogue of some general Names of Hounds 
and Beagles.” As only seven names out of ninety- 
nine are included in your correspondents’ list, I 
give the catalogue as it stands, merely, for con- 
venience of study, making it strictly alphabetical :— 

Banger, Beauty, Blewcap, Blueman, Boman, 
Bonny, Bouncer, Cesar, Capper, Captain, Chanter, 
Countess, Cryer, Damosel, Dancer, Daphne, Dar- 
ling, Dido, Driver, Drummer, Drunkard, Dutchess, 
Fancy, Fidler, Flippant, Flurry, Faddle, Gallant, 
Gawdy, Hector, Jenny, Jewel, Jocky, Joler, Jolly- 
boy, Juggler, Juno, Jupiter, Keeper, Kilbuck, 
Lady, Lillups, Lilly, Lively, Lovely, Madam, 
Maulkin, Merryboy, Mopsie, Motley, Musick, 
Nacter, Nancy, Pleasant, Plunder, Pluto, Ranger, 
Ranter, Rapper, Ratler, Ringwood, Rockwood, 
Rover, Royal, Ruffler, Ruler, Singwel, Soundwel, 
Spanker, Stately, Sweetlips, Tattler, Thisbe, 
Thunder, Tickler, Tidings, Touchstone, Touler, 
Tracer, Traveller, Troler, Trouncer, Truelips, True- 
love, Truescent, Truman, Trusty, Tryer, Tulip, 
Tunewel, Venus, Violet, Vulcan, Wanton, Whip- 
ster, Winder, Wonder, Yerker, Younker. 

Though your correspondents did not intend to 
include foxhounds, because their names are pre- 
sumably modern, this old list may prove that 
many of the most popular present names can clai 
a very fair antiquity, and may still be useful, as 
the compiler intended it to be, “for such young 
gentlemen as in time may keep a kennel.” 

Deepgs. 


Your correspondents N. M. anp A. convey a 
wrong impression when they write that the names 
of hounds “are purely fancy designations.” In one 
sense they may be so, but they are a great deal 
more. In the first place, they are always dis- 
syllables or trisyllables, never more or less, and 
accentuated on the first syllable. They are 


euphonious and well-sounding words, which come 
freely from the tongue when uttered in the loudest 
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voice. Moreover, the names are chosen in relation 
to tage. The Rev. W. B. Daniel, who was, 
and still is, one of the highest authorities on this 
branch of sport, thus writes :— 

“ Hounds are named when first put out (that is, when 
sent out to‘ walk”), and the usual mode is to name all 
the whelps of one litter with the same initial letter as 
that of the dog that got, or the bitch who bred them.” — 
Daniel's ‘ Rural Sports,’ vol. i. p. 68, London, 1801. 
Further, it is general to give the dog puppies 
names with the same initial letter as theirsire, and the 
bitches with that of theirdam. This ment 
facilitates the recollection of pedigree. iel, 
after the foregoing , proceeds to give a list 
of the names of hounds which were adopted a 
century or more ago, and which are still in use 
with scarcely any variation. The list numbers 
nearly four hundred names, and they are divided 
according to sex. For example, dog hounds would 
be Ardent, Bluster, Conqueror, Dasher, while the 
bitches would be Anxious, Bashful, Conquest, 
Dext’rous, &c. S. James A. Sa.rer. 


“I send a hound to my Lord, from Mr. Maners, 
whens name is Menykyn; and a fayre young hownde 

led Hurlle, with a lyance and collar.”—John Husee 
to Honor, Viscountess Lisle, Nov. 6, 1537 (‘ Lisle Papers,’ 
vol. xii, art, 83). 

Being away from my books, I am unable to give 
exact references, but Lovel was a favourite name 
for a dog in the Middle Ages, and Venus for a 
lady’s lapdog (usually contracted to Veny) occurs 
in several pepers in the Spectator of Queen Anne’s 


day. ForCrab a reference might have been added 
to the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Your correspondents will find the work they wish 
for on “dogs in their non-zoological relations and 
their folk-lore” in a volume publi at Nurem- 
berg in 1685. This little-known, but extremely 
interesting compilation of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, the ‘Cynographia Curiosa’ of Christian 
Francis Paullinus, treats of their history in relation 
to sacred rites, satanic mysteries, in the household 
and for hunting, for hatching eggs, for medical and 

ical uses, as emblems on coins, military 
ensigns, &c. Appended are the treatises of Caius 
on the British dogs and an epistle of Meibomius. 
In fact, it embraces every imaginable topic except 
that treated of by your correspondents themselves, 
their names, in which they have opened an addi- 
tional chapter towards the complete history of doge. 

Frazer, F.R.C.S.1L 


an few old Gaelic 
names of five dogs may worth 
being inserted under this 
Latha dhuinn a’n Gleann Cheo, 
Deichnar-na bha beo dhe ‘n Fheinn, 
Bha caogad chu a’n lamh gach fir, 
Seangshlios, Busdubh, Mollach, Torm ’s Treur, 
Bu sid ainm mo chuilean con, 


That is to say, “One day the ten remaining heroes 
of the Fingalians were in Glen Coe (the valley of 
mist). There were five dogs in each man’s hand, 
and these were the names of my hounds, Seang- 
shlios, Busdubh, Mollach, Torm, and Treun,” 
Seangshlios means slender and smooth ; Busdubh, 
black muzzle; Mollach, shaggy; Torm, said to 
mean a flood or torrent (the word is now, I think, 
obsolete) ; Treun, valiant. 

Bran and Luath are also names of dogs men- 
tioned in old poems, the former word meaning 
* mountain stream,” and the latter “ ee 


Glasgow, 


Lightfoot. Gay, ‘Poems,’ 1753, vol. i. pp. 71 
104; ‘ Fables,’ 1772,-p. 53. 

Ringwood. Gay, ‘Fables,’ 1772, p. 120. 

Roger. ‘Life of a Cat,’ 1760, p. 173. 

Shock. Gay, ‘Poems,’ 1752, vol. ii. p. 119. 

Tray. Gay, ‘Poems,’ 1753, vol. i. p. 78. 

Yap. Gay, ‘ Fables,’ 1772, p. 174. <— 


Jowler), Tingler, Touler, Nipsey, Nipatatie. 
dog-names from’ the ballad ‘ Bryde- 


kirk’s Hunting.’ 
Cesar, Luath. Barns’s ‘Twa Dogs.’ 
Maida. Sir Walter Scott’s favourite hound. 
Batty. Scott’s ballad ‘Christie’s Will.’ 
Bawty or Batie. Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ &. 
Gro. Netsox. 
Glasgow. 


I would add the following: Boatswain, Lord 
Byron’s dog at Newstead; Maida, Sir Walter 
Scott’s favourite deerhound. But why exclude 
the faithful dog of Ulysses, and other dogs of 
classic fame? And if you include the names of 
deerhounds, why not those of foxhounds also? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Some seventy years since (1815-18) Sir Pere- 
gtine Maitland was Governor of Upper Canada 
(now Ontario). His wife (a daughter of the Duke 
of Richmond) had two pet poodle-dogs, Flos and 
Tiny. The northern part of the province, then all 
forest, was being surveyed for settlement. In 
naming of the new townships Lady Maitland 
claimed the privilege of standing sponsor for two 
of them. To-day Flos and Tiny are two rich and 
populous townships of the county of Simcoe, On- 
tario. W. 

Montreal, 


I see you are attending to dogs’ names now. 
The gamekeeper or huntsman of a gentleman in 
Lancashire was calling “Dashwood, Dashwood! 


“What do you call him Dashwood for?” said & 
visitor. “My name is Dashwood.” “Your name 
Dashwood? Well, then, I can tell you you are 
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called after the best dog in all Lancashire.” Mr. 
Dashwood’s hand was in his pocket directly, and 
he could not offer less than a “gold “~~ after 
that. . 


Rowzanpson (7* §, v. 487 ; vi. 6, 10, 93, 193). 
—Mr. H. Beazant must be responsible for my 
further trespassing on your pages respecting 
drawers—or trousers as they were first called—as an 
article of female apparel. That they were but 
little worn by women till after 1820 I have 
ascertained from those who lived at the time, and 
by but few girls previous to 1830, as I can well 
remember but a small number of those with whom 
I was acquainted adopted them. I also know, as 
a singular fact, that many women strongly objected 
to them, looked upon them with the greatest con- 
tempt, and would not allow their daughters to wear 
them ; that they were unhealthy, indelicate, some 
calling them even indecent; and that it was an 
outrage to dress girls up like a parcel of boys (at 
that time boys wore nankeen trousers, often with 
two or three tucks at the bottom). That they were 
first worn for ornament, and not for comfort, is, I 
think, also certain, as they frequently consisted of 
leggings only, tied at the knee. I know, also, they 
were liable to come down, either from careleness in 
fastening them on or the breaking of a string ; 
and I have on more than one occasion seen a girl 
with one legging only, the other deposited in her 
teticule (pockets were not at that time in vogue) 
till a favourable opportunity occurred for replacing 
the refractory garment. This objection was after- 
wards got over by side pieces being added (the 
garment still being in two portions) which buttoned 
on to the bodice. This gradually gave place to the 
—_ form, except they opened at the sides, and 

ttoned front and back to the stays. 

I think these leggings must have been in the 
mind’s eye of Dickens when he wrote in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ respecting the Infant Phenomenon, she 
“‘was rather a troublesome companion, first the right 
sandal came down, then the left, and, these mis- 
chances being repaired, one leg of the little white 
trousers was discovered longer than the other.” 
That these leggings were called trousers I know, 
but in further proof quote from a letter written by 
a lady some years ago : — 

“I did not wear drawers till I was married, in 1846, 
but when young, I always wore long trousers. They 
round knee the garters, so pair 

soon put on. Nearly every young gir’ respect- 
ability wore them in those days till ak fourteen, but 
were left off when long frocks were worn.” 

Another also wrote me :— 

“ My mother, over —~ never wore drawers, nor were 

worn, as a rule, when she was a girl at school. 
Some few who were considered ‘swell’ wore them, but 
it was quite in the light of a novelty.” 
_ We have also only to look at the illustrations 
in the old children’s books previous to 1825, to find 


that trousers did not form a portion of their apparel. 
The old fashion books also seldom mention them, 
except to imply they were looked upon as an 
innovation. have many of these books, both 
French and English ; the earliest showing trousers 
are French, 1822 and 1824, I think the caricature 
of Gilray’s mentioned by a previous correspondent, 
dated Jan. 1, 1800, represents only a temporary 
assumption of the garment. In La Belle Assemblée, 
September, 1810, there is an engraving of a lady 
in trousers with three frills, and in March, 1813, 
another, but in this case a thin robe is worn over, 
to disguise in some measure (as the text states) 
their singularity. In Ackerman’s Repository, May, 
1811, is one of a young girl in a short dress and 
trousers, with a beonl flounce at the bottom. 
Great attention was bestowed on the trousers worn 
by young girls, sometimes being very elaborately 
trimmed ; but in case of mourning they were worn 
with three very wide tucks only. 

I went to a girls’ school when nearly ten years 
old (1836), and often saw those girls who wore 
leggings putting them on previous to going out for 
a walk. They were not always worn indoors, 
being liable to get crumpled or soiled. There 
were but two girls who really wore drawers, the 
majority neither. In confirmation of this state- 
ment, I would refer to the Girl’s Own Paper, 
Oct. 7, 1887, which entirely coincides with my 
own recollection ; and also to the ‘Letters on Long 
Frilied Trousers,’ published in the Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine between 1865 and 1874, espe- 
cially one from a rector’s wife. This lady was 
evidently one of those females to whom I previously 
referred, having the greatest horror of this mascu- 
line garment. She says :— 

“Such tasteless, shapeless things as the girl's trousers 
of thirty years ago were by no means universal, as 
neither my sisters nor 1 have ever worn them ; and ata 
fashionable finishing school, where I was sent for two 
years when about sixteen, certainly more than half the 
young ladies did not wear drawers of any kind.” 

And also to another, headed ‘ Forgotten Lives,’ 
who says :— 

“Those persons who, like myself, can remember the 

dress of girls thirty or forty years ago, will recollect all 
girls wore low frocks and short sleeves; no children, 
except those of quite the higher class, wore drawers, or 
trousers as they were called, and all stays laced behind 
with wood busks for girls. Even then, you will generally 
find the drawers were only put on, with other finery, on 
Sundays.” 
I think these point conclusively to leggings, as it 
is scarcely eredible that girls would have been 
allowed to run the risk, especiaily in winter, of 
wearing drawers on one day in the week only. 

I have encroached already too far on your valu- 
able space—it would take nearly a whole number 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ to give extracts from and reference 
to the books and illustrations bearing on the sub- 
ject—and will conclude by quoting from ‘Lady 
Chesterfield’s Letters to her Daughter ’:— 
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“TI have worn skirts that dra on the ground, 
and skirts that ended an inch above my ankles, and 
showing the vandyked or frilled of those comfort- 
able garments we have borrowed from the other sex, 
and which all of us wear, and none of us talk about.” 

This quotation will not be found in the reprint 
of this work, it having been, I think unwisely, 
excluded. Jas. B, Morris. 

Eastbourne, 


It would appear that these articles of feminine 
apparel were worn in England, by actresses at 
least, so early as the reign of Charles II. In a 
satire entitled * The Lady of Pleasure,’ ascribed to 
“Sir George Etheridge, Knight,” printed in ‘ The 
Miscellaneous Works of his Grace, George, late 
Duke of Buckingham,’ 2 vols., London, 1707, 
mention is made of Nell Gwynne’s ‘‘draw’rs”; but 
the allusion is too gross for literal transcription in 
*N. & Q” It is worthy of curious note that Qui- 
cherat, in his ‘ Histcire du Costume en France,’ 
writing of feminine fashions in the latter years of 
the reign of Louis XV., observes :— 

“Tl y eut plus étrange encore que cela: c'est que 
porter un calegon dont usérent per- 
sonnes en trés-petit nombre) fut considéré comme un 
signe de meeurs équivoques.” 

Possibly the unpopularity of this garment among 
ladies “comme il faut” was due to the fact that 
the “calegon ” was necessarily worn by the “ filles 
de Opéra” while on the stage. Drawers, however, 
were very old items in the French female wardrobe. 
Henri II. made a special affectation of imitating 
them in his own dress ; and this, again, may serve 
to explain Brantéme’s incidental remark that the 
court ladies of his time “pour lors ne portaient 

de calegons.” There is much curious lore touch- 
ing this subject, from Montaigne’s ‘ Calzoni della 
a Livia’ to the gauze “‘ pujamas ” of Goya’s 
* Maja’; but Mrs. Grundy is all-powerful nowa- 
days, and I would not willingly shock the feelings 
of that awful female by further dilating on a topic 
which men-folk are supposed to know nothing about. 

G. A. Sara, 


Sr. Esse (7" v. 149, 278).—St. Ebba in the 
ninth century governed the great monastery of 
Coldingham, in Merch, or the marshes, a province 
in the shire of Berwick. This was at that time 
the largest monastery in Scotland, and had been 
founded by another St. Ebba, who was sister to 
Saints Oswald and Oswi, Kings of Northumberland. 
This saint and her companions cut off their noses 
and upper lips to protect their virginity from the 
Danish pirates. The infidels, enraged at their dis- 
capita set fire to the monastery, and these 

ly virgins died in the flames, spotless victims to 
their heavenly spouse. Their anniversaries are 
kept on April 2 and August 25. W. Lovztt. 


Lavenper Busan (7 §. vi. 125).—I agree with 
Sr. Swirnin that the traditional test of marital 


supremacy rests with the rosemary, not with the 
lavender, The former is curiously fastidious— 
though I am not going to reveal the results of its 
culture in my own garden— whereas no difficulty is 
found (so far as my experience goes) in growing 
the latter. Herpert Maxwet, 


Corours as Surnames §, vi. 208).—Red, 
in the form of Rudd, is a common surname, and 
like that of William Rufus, may be referred either 
to the hair or the complexion. Orange, as in the 
case of another William, may be unconnected with 
colour. Black, White, and Grey are ordinary 
colours of hair. I know a case in which two 
gentlemen of the same name in one city are com- 
monly distinguished by their hair as “Red F.” 
and “Grey F.” The common surname Green has had 
a local origin—“ John of the Green” originally. 
Yellow hair is commonly called red. If it were 
usual for people to have blue or purple hair or 
complexion by nature, no doubt we should have 
Blue and Purple as surnames. If I have missed 
the point of the query, it will be my turn to puton 
the “sackcloth and ashes”; but it seems to me 
that the non-use of the names of the primary 
colours, with the exception of red, as surnames is 
sufficiently accounted for. J.T. PF. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Mr. R. W. Hackwoop wishes to be told of 
surnames taken from primary and other colours, 
Red is familiar as Reed, or Reid ; and Mr. Lower 
says that Roy, which is so suggestive of rot when 
met with in the south, comes from the Gaelic, and 
really means red-haired. Roe is also sometimes 
Rufus, and Scarlett is perhaps so, too. ‘ Patro- 
nymica Britannica’ records the occurrence of Blue 
in Scotland, and gives Blaauw, “a somewhat 
recent introduction from Holland,” which has the 
same signification. Yellow likewise appears in Mr. 
Lower’s list, and so does Geele, for which we areagain 
indebted to the Dutch. Leaving the primaries, as 
Mr. Hackwoop invites us to do, I can bear testi- 
mony to the existence of Orange, but the very 
common colour surnames, such as Green, Brown, 
Grey, White, Gwyn, Black, need hardly be 
enumerated. Grey is, however, sometimes of local 
origin, for surnames, like other things, are not 
always “ what they seem.” Sr, SwitHrn. 


In the village of Heacham, Norfolk, is to be 
found the surname of Yellow, borne by the infant 
schoolmistress, who hails from Cumberland. The 
surname Red probably survives in the older form 
of Reed. = 

Eastbourne, 


We all of us know plenty of Reids, Reeds, and 
Reads, and I believe it is generally agreed amongst 
“the most touchy of mortals” that these are but 
various forms of the old rede, or red. Mr. Bards- 
ley records several instances of “Le Bleu”; but 
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not satisfy Mr. Hackwoop. Mr. 
wditch, however, says, but I fear his book, like 
Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, though “amoosin’,” is 
“ onprinserpulled ” ;— 

* There is a curious caprice inst particular colours. 
Thus I find but two Purples New England—one at 
East Haddam, Conn., and one at Gill, Mass.—and no 
Crimson or Yellow; though the latter name exists in 
England...... There is but one Blue in the Directory ta 
is speaking of Boston, U.S.], though many look and feel 
blue on 'C . Blue, Blew, and Blewey are all found 
C.W.”—‘Suffolk Boston, 1861, 


Mr. Bowditch also notices the German Roth (red) 
as a colour name. 0. O. B. 
Joun T. Pacs, of Holmby House, Forest Gate, 
ies the inscription in the churchyard of Little Brick- 
hill, Bucks, to True Blue, This, however, with all ob- 
tainable information concerning the bearer of this fan- 
tastic name, ap 1* 8, viii, 588, Mr. Grirrinnoors 
thinks that Yellow is to be found on tombstones in Nidd, 
Yorks. Mr. Frank Reps Fowkxs is acquainted with a 
Mies Yellow, now living in Norfolk, and knew a fellow 
il called Orange. H. J. C., after dealing with Reid, 
idd, &e, concludes, “It is only natural that those 
colours which are most commonly observed on the 
human body, such as white, black, brown, or grey, are 
of frequent occurrence among our surnames, while 
others, such as purple or yellow, which are not the or- 
dinary hues of health, are absent.” Mr, Jonn W, Opiine 
plies the epitaph on Robert Scarlett at Peterborough, 
which will be found in ‘N. & Q,’ 2S. vii. 475. Mr, 
Gro, ee Blue as the name of a native of 
ire. 


Cuartist (7 §. vi. 187).—Perhaps the follow- 
ing, copied from the Annual Register for 1838, 
= xv. pp. 310 and 311, may interest Dr. 

URRAY :— 


“In the autumn of the year a very uneasy spirit began 
to display itself among the working classes in the 
manufacturing counties, Immense meetings were con- 
vened in various quarters, and the language of the dema- 
gogues who addressed the multitude on these occasions 
was highly inflammatory. The dissatisfaction of the 
people was, no doubt, connected with the new poor law, 
which was extending its operations through these dis- 
tricts; but it is probable that ite more immediate cause 
was the very high price of bread. It was, however, a 
remedy of a very general and sweeping character that 
the population was taught to demand, being nothing 
short of universal suffrage. A document called the 
‘People’s Charter’ was framed and put in circulation, 
the articles of which, as may be supposed, are of a some- 
what extravagant description. It became a favourite 
practice with the parties to these transactions to as- 
semble by torchlight in the open air. A certain solemni 
and mystery attached to these nocturnal meetings, whic 
struck the imagination of the vulgar, and an opportunity 
of attending them was moreover afforded to those whose 
employment did not admit of their being present in the 
da ime. Amongst others, a public meeting of the 

artis(s,’ as they called themselves, was convened in 
the daytime at Palace Yard, Westminster; but the pro- 
ceedings seem to have been rather flat, though the 
speeches delivered on the occasion were sufficiently vio- 
lent; but the most numerous and important of these 
sesemblages took place on Kersal Moor, near Manchester. 
present on this occasion was variously cal- 


culated; but there would seem to be reason for thinking 
that it did not fall far short of 200,000. Mr, Fielden, the 
member for Oldham, was called to preside ; and he took 
the chair accordingly. Perhaps the political views of 
lowing passage of Mr. Stephens’s speech :—‘ The prin- 
ciple of the people’s charter,’ said he, ‘was the right of 
every man that breathed God's free air, or trod God's 
free earth, to have his home and his hearth, and to have 
happiness to himself, his wife, and his children, as 
securely guaranteed to him as they are to every other 
man whom the Almighty had created. The question of 
universal suffrage was, after all, a knife and fork ques- 
tion, If any man asked him what he meant by uni- 
versal suffrage he would tell him he meant to say that 
every working man in the land had a right to havea 
g coat and hat, a good roof over his head, a good 
dinner upon his table, no more work than would keep 
him in health, and as much wages as would keep him in 
plenty and the enjoyment of those pleasures of life which 
a reasonable man could desire.’”” 

A note to the paragraph I have copied says Mr. 
Stephens was a dissenting minister, and the most 
hot-headed of all these demagogues, and it de- 
describes his associates, and the note says he was 
afterwards indicted for uttering inflammatory and 
seditious ~y 7 but I think I have copied 
enough for Dr, Murray’s purpose. 


W. Berge. 
Rise, East Yorks, 


In the ‘Companion to the British Almanac’ for 
1840, s.v. “Chronicle of Occurrences,” are the 
following entries :— 

Dec, 12, 1838. “ Large bodies of people calling them- 
selves Chartists, having assembled at night in various 
parts of the country, armed with guns, pikes, &c...... a 

roclamation was issued declaring all such meetings 
illegal, and warning all persons to desist from such as- 
semblies.” 

July 15, 1839, “ Riots at re. A meeting of 
Chartists having been appointed for the evening, the 
police interfered to prevent it, which so infuriated the 
mob that a general riot took place.” 

Nov. 4, 1889. “Attack on Newport by the Chartists. 
The Chartists collected,” &c. 

J. F. Mayszron. 

Liverpool. 


The following may be of use :— 

“It was at this period [1835-6] that men who went 
among the working classes of the great towns firet began 
to speak of Chartism, Chartists, and the Charter. Some 
in higher ranks now and then asked what the words 
meant...... It is the year 1838 before we find the word 
‘Chartism’ in the Annual Register; yet long before 
that Chartism had become the chief object in life to a 
not inconsiderable portion of the English nation,’”’— Miss 
Martineau, ‘ History of the Peace,’ iii, 260. 

It will be remembered that the Annual Register 
for 1838 was not published until well on into 1839. 
I do not find chartist in Hansard before July, 1839. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


I remember charterist and charterism were the 
words commonly used by those with whom I came 
in contact in or about the year 1840 to indi- 
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cate what is now signified by the words chartist 
and chartism. I cannot at present give any refer- 
ence to them as occurring in print, but I am per- 
suaded that a search among newspapers of that 
disturbed time published in the north of England 
would be rewarded with success. If my memory 
does not fail me, there was a newspaper called the 
Northern Star, which was for a time the organ of 
the party. If a file of it exists in the British 
Museum it would be well to examine its early 
issues. EpwarpD Psacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Sir Hewry Kitiecrew, or Cornwatt 
vi. 108).—In Evans’s ‘ Portraits,’ on sale, vol. ii. 
8.a., No. 18,030, there is, “ Killigrew, Sir Henry, 
of Arwennick, Cornwall, temp. Charles J., from 
an original by Vandyck at Windsor, drawing in 
colours, 4to., 7s. 6d.” Ep. MarsHAL.L. 


Tn an engraving of the tomb of the Cooke family, 
at Romford, there is the portrait of Katherine, Lady 
Killigrew, but I am unable to say what book I saw 
it in. B, F. Scarverr. 

Lausanne. 


W. L. Hamirron (7" §. vi. 168, 238).—I am 
much obliged to Siema for the answer about 
William Leslie Hamilton. I doubt the correct- 
ness of the statement of the Scots Magazine that 
William Hamilton who died in 1822 was the 
last representative of the Monkland family, as 
I believe my husband to be the last living repre- 
sentative. Sioma says the second family of 
Hamilton of Monkland was founded by Robert, 
second son of James Hamilton of Dalzel!, and 
that he was succeeded by Alexander as eldest son. 
On the contrary, in a pedigree of the Hamiltons of 
Monkland in our possession, Robert Hamilton, the 
first of Monkland, was succeeded by William Hamil- 
ton of Monkland, his eldest son, who in his turn was 
succeeded by hiseldest son Andrew, who died unmar- 
ried. He was succeeded by his brother David, who 
married Margaret Maxwell, of Arkland, by whom he 
had one son, William Hamilton, surgeon in Airdrie, 
who married Mary Brown. His children were as fol- 
lows: William Hamilton, H.M. British Consul at 


Boulogne; Mary Maitland Hamilton ; Robert, who a 


died unmarried ; Campbell Hamilton; Eleonora 
Hamilton ; Walter Hamilton; Margaret Hamil- 
top, who married John Leslie. 

Gan Stoma or any other reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
follow this pedigree further? Some of the descend- 
ants of this family are supposed to have settled in 
the West Indies, where they had estates called the 
Hamilton estates, F, Hamitron. 


Emancipation Act 8. vi. 108). 
—A similar query to that of Mz. W. Winters was 
asked by A. A. in 3° §. ix. 519. It received 
several replies. The two most remarkable were 


that of Dr. Husensern, at 8. x. 97, who stated, 
inter alia, that George IV. “finally consented to 
sign the Bill”; and that of H. P. D., 3** 8. x. 191, 
who refers to Alison, and describes from him the 
remarkable scene between the king and Lord 
Eldon, after which he sums up result as 
follows :— 

“ Alison goes on to say that Lord Eldon was too 
sensible a man not to see that, the measure having been 
introduced with the king’s consent,‘a ministry could 
not be found which would support him in rejecting it,’ 
He therefore advised his Majesty to yield, which, with 
infinite reluctance, he did, and ‘the Bill received the 
royal assent on April 13 by commission : the established 
mode of indicating it was the measure of the ministry 


than of the sovereign,’” 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Tue vse or Srecracies (7™ §. vi. 126),—I 
have travelled in all parts of Germany, and have 
made observations on the prevalence of the use 
of spectacles, with the following result. Spectacles, 
or rather pince-nez, are in most use from Cologne 
to Basle, and on into Switzerland ; young and old 
wear them. In Berlin and North Germany they 
are in very little use ; so in Saxony and Bohemia ; 
more common in Vienna and Austria. The reason 
often given in England for the German use of 
spectacles, that the Gothic type dazzles the eyes, 
can hardly be a sufficient reason, for this type is 
perhaps more in use in Prussia than in South Ger- 
many. I cannot help thinking that fashion has 
more to do with it than anything else. 

E. Leaton Bienxrysorr. 


“Or a certain ace” (7" 8, y, 447; vi. 36, 130). 
—In a French novel called ‘ En Secondes Noces,’ 
by Alexandre Boutique (1888), I find the following, 
viz., p. 2, ** un monsieur d’un certain Age”; p. 52, 
‘*M. Bobelin [the same gentleman] avait la soix- 
antaine ”; whilst in p. 135 M. Bobelin, talking to 
himself, and considering the advisability of a second 
marriage, says, “ Certes, 4 soixante ans, on n’est pas 
un vieillard.” According to this author, therefore, 
a man is of a certain age when he has 
sixty. A French friend, however, to whom I wrote 
upon the subject, replies, “Un homme d’un certain 
Age est, pour moi, un homme qui a plus de cin- 
uante ans ; et une femme d’un certain Age, une 
femme qui a dépassé Ja quarantaine.” And in my 
own mind, before writing to my friend, I had fixed 
almost exactly the same limits, viz. fifty to sixty 
for a man and forty to fifty for a woman. 


F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Sr. Swirain (7" §. v. 208).— The 
‘* kepynge a brode gate” is, I think, only a a 
tion of the Middle Age Latin tenens burgagium, 
used frequently in the “ Wappentagium de Sad- 
berge” in Bishop Hatfield’s ‘ig 4 (Surtees 
Society’s Publications, vol. xxxii.). In the glos- 


sary to this volume the term burgagiwm is thus 
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defined, “ A holding in a town, and to which were 
attached certain borough rights.” Dr. Littleton’s 
‘Latin Dictionary’ describes a burgagium as follows, 
“A dwelling-house in a Burrow-town; also a 
tenure by which the inhabitants of a borough 
held.” I keep the two spellings of borough given 
by Dr. Littleton. 
8, Queen Square, W.C. 


Rossta, Brack, Wurre, anp Rep (7* §. vi. 
149, 177).—In the middle of the ninth century 
the Northmen chiefs, Rurik and his two brothers, 
landed on some such marsh as that on which St. 
Petersburg now stands to lay the foundation of the 
Russian empire. These Scandinavians took the 
name of Russia with them, causing the country 
which they occupied to be named after them: for 
the first Russian chronicler, the monk Nestor, writ- 
ing from his cloister in Kiev about 1100, calls them 
the “ Russian Varangians” as distinguished from 
the “other Varangians,” the Swedes, Northmen, 

lish, and Goths. Varangians was the name 

by which the Norse body guard of their emperors 
—and through them all Northmen—were known 
to the Greeks ; and these special Northmen had 
probably got the name of Russians (Ruri) because 
coming from the opposite coast of Swedish Upland, 
J of which the German antiquary Schlotzer 
us is still known by its own country folk as 

the Ros-country. 


In the ‘ Description of Europe,’ printed at the 
back of its ‘Map,’ issued by John Speed in 1626, 
it is stated :— 

“ Muscovia is the last Region of Europe towards the 
East, and, indeed, stands a good part in Asia. It is 
bounded on the West with Livonia and some part of 
Swevia, on the East with Tartary, on the North with 
the frozen Seas, and southward with the Lituania. The 
length of it is 3,000 miles, the bredth 3,065. It is like- 
wise known by the name of Russia alba.” 

Russia nigra is mentioned as a province of Poland. 
Heylyp, in his ‘Cosmographie’ (1657), p. 510, 
after giving similar boundaries to Russia, says :— 

“Tt was thus called from the Rossi or Rusgi...... called 
also Russia Alba, to distinguish it from Russia Nigra, a 
Province of Poland......because the Inhabitants use to 
wear white caps and vestments.” 


Speaking of Moldavia, he says : — 


OnESIPHORUS. 


See also Moreri’s ‘ Dict.,’ 1694. 
li J. F. Mansereu. 


“Rapicat Rerorm” (7 §. y, 228, 296 ; vi. 


137).—Though without the substantive reform, the 
follo _ extract illustrates the meaning of the 
term radical, and is a little earlier than the pas- 


sages already adduced. It is from a phlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Necessity of a Speedy and Tefectual 
Reform in Parliament. Manchester, Printed by M. 
Faulkner & Co.” The dedication to “‘ The Friends 
of the People” is signed by Geo. Philips, Man- 
chester, Nov. 20, 1792. Arguing against any 
partial reform, the author says :— 

“By applyi lliatives, instead of the means of 
cothat =e the body politic, as to the natural, the 
original disorder is suffered to remain, to extend ite 
influence gradually, and almost imperceptibly, till it 
vitiates the whole mass ”’ (p. 6). 

W. E. 


Tae First Epition or Ropert Burns's ‘ Porms’ 
(7" 8. vi. 146).—It is surprising how much this 
book has gone up in value, no doubt from its ex- 
ceeding rarity and from the fact of very few copies 
having been originally published. The following 
extract from ‘An Old Man's Diary,’ by John 
Payne Collier, of which, on the authority of Dr. 
Inciesy (see ‘N. & Q.,” 6" S. x. 251), only 
twenty-five copies were printed, will interest your 
readers. Perhaps the anecdote may remind — 
of them of having allowed chances of a similar ki 
to slip through their own fingers :— 

“I met with a vexatious disappointment to-day (Aug. 
1, 1832]. I was passing through Turnstile to Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, and so to Somerset House, when I cast 
eyes upon some shelves with books outside a shop kept 
by a man of the historical name of Cornish, I saw one 
book that I much desired to possess, viz., the Kilmarnock 
edition of the Poems of Burns, dated 1786. As I was 
going farther, and intended to return directly, I put it 
back on the shelf, making up my mind to purchase it on 
my way home: the price was only 1s. 6d., but I knew it 
would not be dear at a guinea: and when I returned by 
the same way I did not for a moment forget my book— 
for I already considered it mine. My mortification, 
therefore, was not a little when, as I passed the place 
again, I found it gone—eold for 1s. 6d., to somebody else, 
I resolved from that time never to run such a risk again. 
It was uncut, and in the original boards. I have never 
seen any such copy. Let casuists decide whether to 
have given the poor bookseller only ls. 6d. for a book 
worth a guinea would not have been imposing upon him. 
No; he obtained his profit out of the 1s. 6d.,and I should 
only have availed myself of a little superior knowl 
which perhaps I had bought very Nearly.” —Part 
pp. 24-5. 

The published price of the book was, in 1786, 
only three shillings ; in 1832 Payne Collier men- 
tions a guinea being about its market value; whilst 
in 1888 a copy fetohed at Sotheby’s 86/. 

Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I beg to add a supplement to Curnsrrt Bepe’s 
interesting note. It seems that a still higher price 
has been obtained for a copy than he mentions, 
and that is 1111, as reported in the Atheneum of 
April 7, 1888, if correct ; but it is quite an error, 
as stated in the same paragraph, that Ramsay pre- 
sented Burns with a copy of his poems, as he was 


dead before Burns was The original edition 
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of Barns’s ‘ Poems’ (1786) consisted of 612 copies, 
and it is certainly wonderful that the book has at- 
tained such extreme prices. About thirty years 
nit it was comparatively reasonable (about 2/. to 
4L), but since that time it has gradually advanced. 
The following are some sales that have taken 
lace during that time:—In Edinburgh, 1858, 
10s.; Glasgow, 1859, 81.; Edinburgh, 1869, 
101. and 141; Glasgow, 1871, 171; Edinburgh, 
1874, 191; Edinburgh, 1876, 4/.; London, 1876, 
382. 10s.; London, 1881, 491. ; London, 1882, 731. 
and 671; Edinburgh, 1884, 40/., and 23/. incom- 
plete ; London, 1887, 66/.; London, 1888, 1111, 
and 10s, incomplete. D, Wuyrre. 


Parovers vi. 106).—Anthony & Wood was 
uite right, and Astarte may be referred to “The 
ife of the Renowned Doctor Preston, writ by his 

Paopil, Master Thomas Ball, D.D., Minister of 
Northampton, in the year 1628: now first ee - 
lished and edited by E. W. Harcourt, Esq., M.P., 
of Nuneham Park, Oxon.” (Parker & Co., 1885). 
This interesting little book has been edited by Mr. 
Harcourt from a MS. in the library at Nuneham, 
from which library also (as the editor observes) 
came John Evelyn’s well-known ‘Life of Mrs. 
Godolphin.’ Thomas Ball begins his narrative 
thus: “John Preston, the son of Thomas and 
Alice Preston, was borne at Heyford, in North- 
amptonshire”; and he adds that Thomas Preston 
was descended of the Prestons of Preston, in Lanca- 
shire. I do not know whether these Prestons were 
connected with Thomas Preston of Holker, who in 
1640, or thereabouts, founded the library in Cart- 
mel Chureb, and put up the beautiful carved wood- 
work of the chancel there. “Old Mr. Dod,” 
whose “ Worthie Sayings” are on record, preached 
at the doctor’s funeral at Fawley = sa a | 


“A whet is no let” is duly recorded in Ray’s 
* Proverbs,’ ed. 1768, p. 168. Preston was born 
at Heyford, in Northamptonshire. His ‘ Life,’ by 
Thomas Ball, was first = in Samuel 
Clarke’s ‘Martyrology,’ and edited so lately as 
1885 from a MS. at Nuneham by Mr. E. W. 
Harcourt (Oxford and London, Parker & ‘* 


Scarrines (7@ §. vi. 167, 218).—With all 
deference to the opinion of three contributors at 
the last reference, that the “scarpine” and the 
“ boot” were nearly, if not quite, identical instru- 
ments, I must beg to differ from them, for, firstly 
the “ boot” does not ever appear to have been used 
in conjunction with fire. Of course not; it was of 
wood. Secondly, the “ boot” was made by arrang- 
ing four or more pieces of wood laterally round the 
leg, and the torture was produced by driving in 
wedges with a mallet between the wood and the 
leg. This appears not only from the description 


of the “boot” given by Dr. Brewer (‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ sub voce “ Boot”), but also from 
the account given by Sir W. Scott (‘Tales of a 
Grandfather,’ A. & C. Black’s edition, Edinburgh, 
1857, vol. ii. p. 163) of the torture of Mitchell, a 
fanatical er, who fainted at the ninth blow 
of the mallets. This was his punishment for firing 
at Sharpe, Archbishop of St.. Andrew’s, missing 
him, and wounding Honeyman, Bishop of the 
Orkneys. Thirdly, the “ ine” was evidently, 
according to the ‘ Encycl ic Dictionary’ and 
its derivation, framed on the model of a small shoe 
or slipper, fitted only the foot, and»was probably of 


iron. 

With regard to G. F. R. B.’s remark, with 
which I entirely concur, may I be allowed to sa 
that the friend whom (not owning one myse 
asked to consult his copy for me, unfortuna 
lacked just the number containing “ Scarpine,’ 
which has, I believe, only — been published. 


DELevinens. 
Castle Hill, Berkhampstead. 


*Uspercrounp Jorrines’ (7" vi. 207).— 
One of a collection of sketches by E. F. Turner, 
published 1878. E. G. H. 


Deats Bett 8S. v. 348, 417; vi. 57).—This 
superstition is well made use of by Thomas Tickell, 
the friend of Addison, in his plaintive ballad of 
‘Lucy and Oolin,’ which appears in Percy’s 
Reliques’:— 

Three times all in the dead of night 
A bell was heard to ring; 
And at her window shrieking thrice 
The raven flap’d his wing. 
The omen was understood : — 
Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
That solemn, boding sound ; 
and, of course, she duly died. Results are some- 
times more logical in ballads than in real life, for 
people have a trick of cheating death bells and 
croaking ravens, and occasionally croaking Hippo- 
crates lf. Gro. 


Furry (7" 8. vi. 229)—The good woman who 
called the beer fufty because it tasted of the barrel 
must surely have aiming at the word fusty, 
French “ fusté, fusty, tasting of the cask,” from 
Suste, a cask (Cotgrave). H. Wepvewoop. 


‘Tae Oxrorp Camsriper Macazine’ (5% 
supply something of what your corresponden 
Ww. ¥. ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 62, 
198, and the Cambridge Review, March 10, 1886. 
The copy of the magazine in the Cambridge Free 
Library “has many of the names [of authors of 
pencilled in.” Mapay. 
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Fremisu (7 §. vi. 147).—In addition 
to the specimens of above brasses mentioned by 
Mr. Ocrver as existing in England, there are also 
the following :— 

In thé British Museum the head of a bishop or 
abbot, date 1360-1370, under a fine canopy, 
with soul, saints, &c. Formerly in possession of 
the late A. W. Pugio. Engraved in Boutell’s 
‘ Monumental Brasses.’ 

In the Museum of Economic Geology the large 
brass of Lodewyc Cortewille, 1504, and his wife, 
Dame Colyne van Caestre, 1496. 

In Topeliffe Church, Yorkshire, the brass 
of (Thomas de) Topclyff, 1362, and his wife, 1391, 
both in mantles, with canopy, with souls, angels, 
&c. On the reverse of this plate are some un- 
finished portions of brasses. 

There are also several specimens of Flemish 
palimpsests, the particulars of which I should be 
pleased to give Mr. Oxiver if he cares to write to 

(Rev.) H. Earpuey Fiexp. 

Howden le Wear, Darlington, 


Tae Hornet or Josuva xxiv. 12 (7™ vi. 
105).—The literal sense seems to be confirmed 
by the following narrative, ao by Kirby in his 
‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ vol. ii. pp. 336, 337, as 
illustrative of the gregarious instincts of certain 
insects :— 

“In the second volume of Lieut. Holman’s ‘Travels’ 
—in whom the loss of sight has been compensated by a 
wonderful acuteness of mental vision—the following 
anecdote is related illustrative of this fact. ‘ Eight miles 
from Grandie—, the muleteers suddenly called ‘‘ Maram- 
bundas, Marambundas ! ” which indicated the approach 
of a host of wasps. In a moment all the animals, whether 
loaded or otherwise, laid down on their backs, kicking 
most violently: while the blacks, andall persons not already 
attacked, ran away in different directions, all being care- 
ful, by a wide sweep, to avoid the swarms of tormenters 
that came forward like a cloud. I never witnessed a 
panic so sudden and complete, and really believe that 
the bursting of a waterspout could hardly have produced 
more commotion. However, it must be confessed that 
the alarm was not without good reason, for so severe is the 
torture inflicted by these pigmy assailants that the 
bravest travellers are not ashamed to fly the instant they 
perceive the terrific host approaching, which is of no un- 
common occurrence on the Campos,’ ”—Quoted in Lit. 


Gazette, Jan. 3, 1835, p. 4 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


TENEMENTAL Brivers §. vy. 348, 409, 471, 
517; vi. 72).—At Warkworth, co. Northumber- 
land, there is a tower still standing at the south 
end of the bridge, commanding the passage, with 
& gateway only large enough to let a single con- 
veyance through. It had been a defence against 


enemies from the north. G. H, Tompson. 
Inwick. 


Byron’s Town House (7 §. vi. 126).—The 
house referred to by your correspondent as 13, 
Piceadilly Terrace, “where Byron d the 
wretched period of his married fife,” » is now 


No. 139, Piccadilly, the town residence of Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, Bart., M.P., and stands two 
doors west of Park Lane; whereas the house pointed 
out to me more than forty years ago by an excellent 
authority as the one in which Byron lived durin 
the London season following his marriage s 
(until it was pulled down a few weeks since) three 
doors east of Park Lane. It was No. 131, Picca- 
dilly, being the centre one of three houses very 
similar in appearance. Latterly it was let out as 
chambers, and there for some time resided the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. x 


Kimpton Famity (7" §. v. 389, 498; vi. 92). 
—This family still resides at Coats, in my late 
father’s parish of Ardeley. The head of the family 
was my father’s church clerk, as his father was be- 
fore him. Harotp Mater, Col, 


ConventionaL Dress or Moprern Walrers 
(7" vi. 87).—Dr. Harpman must remember 
that what he calls the “evening dress” was not 
necessarily the dress of night, and that waiters, as 
well as the few who have been left behind in the 
race of fashion, are in garments common enough in 
the daylight of the first forty years of this century. 

Harotp Mater, Col. 


The waiter at the coffee-house in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby’ wears tail-coat and white trousers, and 
the friendly waiter in ‘David Copperfield’ tail-coat, 
white tie and waistcoat, with black trousers. Both 
wear shoes with strings. 

Eowarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Fish Guarp (7" §. vi. 147).—The official 
‘Army List,’ July, 1888, does not give Fish Guard 
as an authorized honour of the Pembrokeshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry. K. 4 


Device §, vi. 148).—I would suggest that 
the “compass” means what we now call a pair of 
compasses. One leg is in the centre of a circle, 
and the other is broken off. The motto means 
“That which might draw the circle is wanting.” 

J. Carrick Moors. 


I cannot answer the first part of Mr. Warp’s 
query, but wish to remark, with regard to his 
words about the device itself, that he seems to 
take the word duceret=“ to lead one round [the 
world].” Is it not rather = what would “draw” 
or “trace”? W. 8. Locemay. 


Brooxe or Astiey (7 §. iv. 87; vi. 43, 158). 
—I am much obliged to Mr. Axon for the refer- 
ence to Finlayson’s pedigree, which, however, I 
had already seen. The dates which I quoted from 
the Chorley registers render it impossible that 
Thomas, son of Richard Brooke, of Astley, b 
Margaret Charnock, his wife, could have mari 
as early as the year 1679, this date being previous 
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to the baptism of his elder brother William. This 
is sufficient of itself to prove the inaccuracy of Fin- 
layson’s pedigree, which contains many other serious 
blunders. Margaret Wharton (not Ann William- 
son) was, according to the 1850 edition of Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry’ (under “Charnock of Charnock”), 
the name of Thomas Brooke’s wife. The date 1679 
fits in very well for the marriage of the Thomas 
Brookes, of Gray's Inn and Middlewich, to whom 
I alluded in my note, and who was called to the 
Bar about this time. Everything seems to me to 
point to the conclusion that this Thomas Brookes, 
of Middlewich, was the real ancestor of Mr. Edward 


Brooke, of Pabo, Conway. 
H. W. Forsyta Harwoop. 


Hatt-mark (7" vi. 167).—Several instances 
of the words “hall-mark” and “hall-marked” are 
to be found in “A Report from the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the Manner of Conduct- 
ing the several Assay Offices in London, York, 
Exeter, Bristol, Chester, Norwich, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Reported by Thomas Gilbert, Esq.; 
29th April, 1773." The expression was evidently 
in common use and well understood at that time. 


T. M. Fatiow. 
Coatham, Yorkshire. 


Dickens anp Sir Tazopore Martin 
{7™ 8. vi. 45, 176).—In reply to Mr. J. W. ALtt- 
son, Wilson’s ‘Tales of the Borders’ was first 
issued in three-halfpenny numbers, without date, 
till the 107th number (November 19, 1836), and 
was extended to No. 312 (October 24, 1840), form- 
ing 6 vols, folio. ‘Country Quarters’ is in vol. vi., 
No, 272 (January 18, 1840). ‘Horatio Sparkins’ 
was first published by Macrone in vol.i. of ‘Sketches 
1835. James B. Morris. 


bourne. 


Wilson’s ‘Tales of the Borders’ commenced 
November 8, 1834, with ‘The Vacant Chair,’ and 
finished October 24, 1840, with ‘A Dream.’ 
‘Country Quarters’ is tale No. 272, date Janu- 


18, 1840, G. H. OMPSON. 


Starve-yoap (7"&. ii. 408).—This query having 
been reprinted in the Kendal Mercury, Mr. W. 
Browne, of Tallantire Hall, replies to it in the 
“Notes and Queries” column of that paper for 
August 11 as follows :— 


“Surely the meaning of this is very simple. Yod, or 
yoad (see Dickinson's ‘ Glossary of Cumberland Words’), 
means ‘an old mare,’ possibly synonymous with jade, 
* Horse-pasture ’ is a common name of a field, cow-close, 
&e. Is not Starve-horse a likely name to be given to a 
very poor pasturage, or pluce where horses were badly 
fed? I am not sure whether I can spell correctly the 
following true story in illustration of the meaning of yod 
or . Astranger, not familiar with the Cumberland 

ect, was watching a little vessel entering one of our 
harbours. A Cumbrian who eo im said, ‘I 
will ask the captain a question, I will bet you that 


you do not understand one word of either question or 
answer.’ ‘A-by, coust te wi kie?’ ‘Ay; twa square a 
kie an yan [or ya) yod.’ ‘Abraham, comest thou with 
cattle?’ ‘ Yes; two score of cattle and one old mare,’” 


Q. V. 


Tue Sworp or THE Brack Prince (7* §, vi. 

228).—I have in my ion an original book- 
late, with portrait and date 1794, of Thomas 

Barritt, the Manchester antiquary, who claimed to 
have amongst his fine collection of ancient arms 
and armour the veritable sword of Edward the 
Black Prince taken by Oliver Cromwell from the 
monument in Canterbury Cathedral. Barritt, in 
his ‘ Diary,’ decribes it :— 

“The handle of Stag Horn, the cap at the pomel, 
guard, and ring in the middle of the handle is Iron, and 
once gilt with gold not yet thoroughly worn away. U 
one side of the blade is wrote in letters of gold and in 
old character ‘ Edwardus,’ with the imperfect figure of 
some animal; on the other side is inscribed with the 
game metal and character ‘ Prins Anglic.’” 

In my book-plate this sword is suspended across 
the body of the portrait, with the name “ Ed- 
wardus” display At Barritt’s death in 1820 
his valuable collection would be dispersed, and 

ibly the sword find its way to Windsor Castle. 
erhaps these few remarks may assist in its 
identification. JosEPH BEARD. 

Ealing. 


This sword was not long ago, and probably is 
still, at Windsor Castle, in an apartinent called, I 
think, the North Gallery, or North Corridor. 

MarsHatt, 

(Mr. Frep. Leary repeats the information given by 
Mr. Bearp, and adds that the sword was described ina 
letter to the Society of Antiquaries, dated Jan, 17, 1781, 
and was engraved in Gough's ‘ Sepulchral Monuments. | 


Cawsey, or Great Torrinctoy, Devon (7" 5, 
v. 168).—Giles Cawsey was, I believe, the grand- 
father of Lewis Cawsey, whose daughter married 
the Rev. R. Chichester, the great-uncle of the 
present Chichester, of Hall. Robert Cawsey, 
brother of Lewis Cawsey, married Jane Loveband 
(see ‘County Families’), whose sister Eleanor 
married Richard Kelland, of Lapford. They are 
quoted in a deed of 1765. I do not know what 
arms they used. There are still Cawseys living at 
Alscott Barton and at Little Torrington, close to 
Great Torrington. Littleham Court belonged to 
the Anthonys, related by marriage to the Kellands 
of Lapford, and was sold by them to SirG. Stucley 
in 1872. It was owned by the Bassetts in 1760. 


W. Dz. Pisx. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Hampton Court Guipe-Booxs §. vi. 248). 
—If Mr. Rates Tuomas will a copy of 
the ‘Handbook to Hampton Court,’ new edition, 
revised, 1887, he will find much, if noi all, the 
information he seeks. If he wants more he can 
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buy copy of Mr. Law’s ‘ Historical 
where he will find all that is at present to be had. 
These books are both accessible and cheap. Should 
not such sources be exhausted before applying to 
‘N. & Q’? 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Vol. XVI. Drant— Bdridge. (Smith, Elder 
& Co, 

Oxce - & with exemplary punctuality, the new volume 

of this admirable work makes its appearance, nye 

with some of the most interesting personages in Engli 

literature, it terminates with characters belonging to our 
earliest recorded history—Edgars, Edmunds, and the 
rest. In the first half of the volume we find names such 
as Michael Drayton, Drummond of Hawthornden, Dudley, 

Dryden, Dugdale, and Dunbar; in the latter half the 

Edgeworths alone among recognizable beings inspire any 

very keen interest. Of the writers we have named first 

excellent accounts are given, aes is probably the 
test name in the volume. Of him the editor, Mr. 
ie Stephen, naturally writes the biography. To 

Dryden’s transcendent merits Mr. Stephen renders full 

justice. He regards Dryden, however, as the “least 

unworthy of all great poets,’ and holds that therefore 

“he reflects most completely the characteristics of the 

society dominated by the court of Charles II.”; and, with- 

out entering upon the t Collier controversy, he holds 

Dryden’s comedies a “lamentable conceesion to the worst 

tendencies of the time.” In other portions of this volume 

Mr. Stephen writes upon Richard Lovell Edgeworth and 

his daughter, Maria Edgeworth, praising in the latter 

her “keen observation of character” and “her shrewd 
sense and vigour.” Dunton, the bookseller, and the two 

Dyers, George and John, both of them poets, are also in 

Mr. Stephen's hands. Admirably competent biographies 

are sent in by Mr. 8. L. Lee, Mr. A. H. Bullen, Mr. G. F. 

Russell Barker, and the Rev. J. Woodfall Ebsworth. 

The first-named is, indeed, a mainstay of the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Lives such as he sends of Drummonds, Dudleys, Dy- 

mockes, and the like are models of compression, of style, 

of accuracy and insight. Mr. Stephen is a 

happy in aid such as Mr. Lee affords. Among Mr. Bul- 

len’s best lives are those of Michael Drayton—altogether 

a model—and the Rev, Alexander Dyce, Mr. Ebsworth is 

responsible for bright lives of Dugdale, of Tom D’Urfey, 

&c., and of his own father and mother, Joseph and Mary 

Emma Ebseworth. Among many excellent contributions 

of Mr. Barker are Tom Duncombe, Laurence Echard, 

and Henry Dundas, first Viscount Melville. Other 

Dundases come naturally into the valuable series of naval 

eeepc contributed by Prof. J. K. Laughton. Mr. 

H. edder sends the life of J. C. Dunlop, the historian 

of fiction; and Dr. Garnett that of Robert Drury, the 

traveller. The Rev. W. Hunt supplies the life of St. 
and most of the Anglo-Saxon biographies, He 
is, of course, the most competent man to deal with such, 

An effect of pedantry is, however, conveyed when he in- 

sists on spelling a name “Eadgar” or “ Eadmund,” 

mun very of the ‘ Dictionary’ is ad- 
mirably maintained. 


Llanelly Parish Church, its History and Records, With 
Notes relating to the Town. By Arthur Mee. 
(Llanelly, South Wales Press. ) 

Tus is a useful book of local memoranda. It makes no 

pretensions to be a contribution to literature, but is of 


value as preserving beyond rick of destruction a great 
part of the parish register and the monumental inscrip- 
tions of the church and churchyard. We cannot speak 
highly of the a of them represents the 
church as it was a hun years ago, We there see a 
little tower over the chancel arch, It is the place in 
which the sanctus bell hung before the changes in ritual 
in the sixteenth century. It is painful to have to tell that 
during recent alterations this interesting relic has been 
swept away because it was “very rickety, [and] water 
dropped from it during showers on the head of the 

reacher.” This was surely a reason for repair, not for 

estruction, It is sad to think how day by day interest- 
ing remains of art and history are being destroyed with 
the consent of persons in whom we have a right to hope 
for some emall share of cultivation. 


The Plots of the most Famous Old English Plays, by 
Henry Gray (Griffith, Farran & Co), gives the stories 
of twenty odd plays, extending from Marlowe's ‘ Tambur- 
laine,’ 1588, to the ‘Lady of Lyons,’ 1838, An index of 
the principal characters is affixed. We can only ask, as 
was asked a propos to the appearance of Dodd's ‘ Beauties 
of Shakespeare,’ Where are the other eleven volumes? 


Tue Di % Second-hand Booksellers, Public 
Libraries, &c., by Mr. James Clegg (Rochdale, Clegg ; 
London, Stock), of which a second edition is published, 
has expanded to four times its original dimensions, 
Though intended specially for booksellers, it is likely to 
be useful to collectors. 

Tue Rev. Joseph Maskell, A.K.C., the Master of 
Emmanuel Hospital, has published (H. Parr, Moor- 
fields) The Five Senses: God's Gift and Man’s Responsi- 
bility, addresses delivered during the present year in St. 
James the Less, Westminster. 


We have received The Two Evolutions; the Real and 
the Mock, by F. H. Laing, D.D. (Stock). 


Mr, sends to the Fortnightly a valuable 
paper on ‘ Ben Jonson's “ Discoveries,” in which he traces 
among other xotabilia, passages of autobiographical 
interest. Canon Taylor discourses on ‘The Great Mis- 
sionary Failure,’ and Dr. Savage on ‘ Homicidal Mania.’ 
Mr, Stanford writes on ‘Mr. Hubert Parry’s “ Judith,”’ 
Mrs, Lynn Linton on ‘ The Irresponsibilities of Genius,” 
Mr. Symonds on ‘Count Carlo Gozzi,’ and Mr, Hen 
James on ‘ The Brothers de Goneourt.’ The number 
of exceptional interest and value.— Mr. Swinburne, 
whose name is now familiar in magazines and reviews, 
and who is slowly exhausting the dramatic poets of the 
Elizabethan epoch, writes in the Nineteenth Century 
u ‘John Marston.’ His recognition of the services 

r. Bullen has rendered the dramatist is pleasing, and 
his rebuke of the offences to “good taste and natural 
instinct ” in Shakspeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis’ is but too 
edifying. ‘ Exorcizo te,’ by M. H. Dziewicki, gives a 

account of old treatises on casting out demons, 

but startles one by some of its later views. Mr. J. F. 
Rowbotham calls his paper, somewhat courageously, 
‘The Wagner Bubble,’ and Mr. J. 8. Fitch describes 
that remarkable institution ‘The Chatauqua Reading 
Circle.’—‘ Shakespeare Unawares,’ by Arthur Gaye, con- 
tributed to Macmillan, gives many passages from Shak- 
not ordinarily known to be in his works. Mr. 
Walter Pater concludes his ‘Gaston de Latour,’ ‘Ona 
Tennessee Newspaper’ gives a curious picture of news- 
paper writing in the southern states of America. Miss 
Cartwright has a pleasant paper on ‘ The Savile Letters.’ 
There is a description of ‘A Modern Pilgrimage’ in 
Ceylon, and a good paper on ‘John Brown.’—In Murray's 
Mr, Lang expresses, under the not very mites title of 
‘International Girlishness,’ some very sensible opinions 
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as to American thin-skinnedness to | censure. 
The Rev. Frederick Arnold writes on ‘ Burgon,’ 
and Mr. Wakefield continues his ‘Foundation Stones of 
English Music.’ ‘ Pathos’ is the title of an essay by Mr. 
A, & Benson, which, however, deals only with pathos of 
the homeliest sort.—The Rev. 8. Baring Gould writes in 
the Gentleman's on ‘The Original Munchausen,’ and 
ge the history of the veritable Baron Munchausen, 
om whom Raspe took the name. Mr. J. A. Farrer, 
writing on ‘A Heathen Moralist,’ gives long extracts 
from the Kural of Tiruvalluvar. Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
gives a long biography of Madame Celeste, and Mr. Norris 
with ‘Gulbram, Dane King, and the Danes at 
Barking.’—‘A Coach Drive at the es,’ with its inter- 
eating memories, is continued in the CornAill, in which 


also appear ‘Sketches of Indian Life’ and ‘The Great | ; 


American Language. The last-named article we specially 
commend to Dr. Murray and his aids.—‘ Good Night to 
the Season, tis over,’ in Temple Bar, gives a brilliant and 
humorous sketch of the past season, illustrated by many 
curious anecdotes and recollections. A very interesting 
account is also ren of some of ‘Our Diplomatists.’ A 
very readable ‘Memoir of Alexander Cruden’ is signed 
by our contributor Mr. OC. A. Ward.—A poem by Mr. 
Swinburne entitled ‘ Olive,’ in that poet's latest vein, 
ng out the Anglish Illustrated. Under the title of ‘A 
d City’ Mr. Baker describes St. Davids, The illustra- 
tions to this are by Mr. Walter Crane, ‘The Morte 
d’ Arthur’ is by Mr. F. Ryland, with illustrations by Mr. 
H, Ryland, r. Traill continues his ‘ Et Cetera.” An 
engraving of Gerard Dow’s portrait of himself is pre- 
fixed.— Under the title of ‘ Wardour Street English’ Mr. 
Archibald Ballantyne in Zongman's derides the present 
fashion for using Saxon-English. Canon Butler's pleasant 
* Reminiscences of the Lakes in 1844’ gives recollections 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, A. K. H, B. writes on 
*The Longest Day’ and Mr. Andrew Lang gives his ‘ At 
the Sign of the Ship."—AU the Year Rownd has papers 
on ‘ Ur of the Chaldees and ‘ Sketches in Teneriffe,’ in 
two parts, 
Mar. C, A. Warp continues in the Bookworm his ‘ John- 
son’s Tavern Resorts’ and Mr, W. Sidney writes on 
Hermyspus Redivivus.’ 


Paat LIX. of Mr, Hamilton's Parodies gives travesties 
of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ the poems of Poe, and Ameri- 
can national and patriotic poems. 


Tue monthly publications of Messrs. Cassell once more 
lead off with the Z opedic Dictionary, of which 
Part LVII. comprises from “ Piercing-file” to “ Pola- 
eanthus.” Under “ Pleasure,” “ Plough,” and “ Ply” 
illustrative information of great value is to be found. 
We can only express afresh our regret that a certain per- 
centage of contributors will not refer to this excellent 
dictionary before sending queries to ‘N. & Q.’—Part 
XXXIII. of the ZJilustrated Shakespeare carries the 
‘Second Part of King Henry VI.’ so far as Act IV. sc. x. 
Among other illustrations are several of Jack Cade.— 
Old and New London, Part XIII., reaches Billingagate 
and the Custom House, and has engravings of both. 
There are many views of the premises of the City com- 

ies, with one of the Steel Yard and neighbourhood in 

540, from Van Wyngard’s plan—Our Own Country, 
Part XLV., depicts the Isle of Man, with views of 
Douglas, Peel Castle, Braddo Head, &c.; Rochester and 
Ohatham, with designs of the Castle, the Cathedral, and 
the Dockyard, and a portrait of Dickens; and the 
Severn, which is illustrated with pictures of the 
Wrekin and of Uriconium.—Part VII. of Naumann’s 
History of Music ia wholly occupied with early Christian 
be paper of which a full account is begun. A facsimile 

a letter of Johann Sebastian Bach, from the original in 


the Musical Library at Dresden, accompanies the num- 
ber.—Part X. of Cookery contains ample information ag 
to salads.—The first volume of the 


Beeaiit number Miss Garnett’s sensible remarks on ‘ The 


’‘A Pompeian Lady,’ and Migs A. 
Robinson’s “A Walk through the Marais,” part ii, 
pay attention, 
We much to announce the death, at the early 


Sy of thirty-eight, of the Rev. Harry B. C. Delevingne, 
.A., @ constant contributor to our columns, Mr. Dele. 
vingne died at his residence, Castle Hill, Berkhampstead, 
on the 30th uit. 


following letter from Mr, Graham speaks for 


“Since you kindly inserted a notice in ‘N. & Q.’ (7h 
8. vi, 100) of the help needed to continue the preparation 
of the ‘ Chaucer Concordance,’ most generous assistance 
has been offered by eleven ladies and gentlemen, who are 
now at work. There are more than be soe J poems and 
parts of poems awaiting further offers of help, and I feel 
sure your readers will assist in forwarding the concord- 
ance when they know there is such a large amount of 
work remaining undone. I shall be pleased to answer 
any inquiries. “W. Granam, 
“64, Mount Pleasant Road, Southampton,” 


RAotices to Correspanvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

adldreos of the sander, not necessarily for publicetion, bat 
ress of the sender, not y for icati 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature the such ad he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat que: are 
to Tread the second communication Duplicate.” 

T. Raura Paice,—L’Abbesse de Jouard is the name of 
the heroine of a drama written by M. Renan. It is also 
the title of the play.—(“ Hokey-Pokey.”) The deriva- 
tion from “Oh che poco” is a mere joke, The phrase 
is an alteration of “hocus pocus,” for which consult 
Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ and the ‘ Encyclopzdic Dictionary,’ 
A not much more sensible conjecture was that “hocus 

” was a corruption of “hoc est corpus.”—(“ Sara- 
cen’s Head, Turk’s Head.”) Consult Larwood’s ‘ His- 
Siguboards’ or Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook 

on.” 

Joun Aut Porter (“ Marriage Certificates "’).—-“ Rites 
and ceremonies” is, of course, correct. The other 1- 
ing, rigi of nerege | no more than a clerical error, 
origin is e Latin rifus, See Skeat. 

x— 


Only the ass, with motion dull, 

Upon the pivot of his skull 

Turns round his long left ear. 
Wordsworth, ‘ Peter Bell,” pt, i. st. 45. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to ‘The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Oursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL ALMANACK FOR 1889. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
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The SIBYL’S HOME. A BAND of DESPERADOES. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE and the DAR- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL WORKS. 
The FATAL ILLNESS of FREDERICK the NOBLE. By Sir Morell Mackenzie, KCB. 


&c. Crown vo. limp cloth, with Facsimiles of the late Emperor's Handwriting, and many Woodcuts, 200 pages, 2s. 6d. 


EMINENT RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical and in many cases ey 


Performers of Both Sexes. With some Incidental Notices of Living Actors. By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. 2 yois, 


crows Ove. cloth, 21a 
A THOUGHT-READER’S THOUGHTS: being the Impressions and Confessions of Stuart 
CUMBERLAND. F.R.G.8S., Author of ‘The Queen's Highway from Ocean to Ocean,’ ‘The Rabbi's Spell,’ &c., containing the Author's 


FLOWERS and FRUIT from the WRITINGS of Mrs, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


YOUNG SIR HARRY VANE. By Prof. James K, Hosmer, of Washington University, St, 
Louis, Mo., Author of ‘The Life of Adame’ in ‘ ‘The American Statesmen Series.” With a Portrait of Vane engraved on Wood, a Pacsimile 
Lester Vane, On under ( 1, and Plans of the Battles of Marston Moor and Naseby. 
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and Jeux-d’Eeprit of Canning, Wellesiey, J. H. r aon Bilis, Gifford, and others. By CHARLES EDMONDS. Entirely New Edition, with 

SIDELIGHTS on the STUARTS: Historical Essays on the Stuart Period. By F. A, 
INDERWICK, Q€. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


The HISTORY of WOOL and WOOLCOMBING. Byd James Burnley, Author of ‘The Romance 


of Invention,’ ‘The Workshops of the West Riding,’ ‘The Romance of by an 
Mechan. Diagrams ; also Portraits 


fe Preservation 
te Engraved on Steel, and Large 8vo. vol. cloth, One Guinea. 


NEW ZEALAND a TO-DAY, 1884 to 1887. By John Bradshaw, late Chairman of the 
Canterbury Farmers Author of ‘New Zealand as It Is,’ “Raphael ben Isaac,’ &c. With Maps. Demy 8yo. cloth, Ms 


NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL. 
TENT LIFE in TIGER LAND: being Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of a Pioneer 


Planter in ap Indian Frontier District. By the Hon. JAMES INGLIS, for Public Instruction, Sydney, N.S.W. (“ MAORI”), Auther 
of ‘Our New Zealand Cousins,’ &@c. 1 vol. royal 8vo. with numerous Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 


The KINGDOM of GEORGIA: being Notes of Travel in a Land of Women, Wine, and Song; 


to which are appended Historical, Li , and Folttien!, Sketches, 8 of the N 1 Music, and a compendious Bibliography. By 
OLIVER WARDROP. With numerous and Map. Demy = cloth. 

KAIPARA: or, Experiences of a Settler in North New Zealand. Written and illustrated by 
P. W. BARLOW. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

AROUN D the WORLD on a BICYCLE. Vol. II. By Thomas Stevens. The Second 


‘olume carries the pluck ty Putin, the, With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
r the Journey San Francisco, through Europe, to Persia) cam still be obtained, with over 200 Illustrations (price 16s.}. 


Volume (describing the 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The W WALKS ABROAD of TWO YOUNG NATURALISTS. From the French of Charles 


M.B, P.L.S. F.Z.8., President of Society of London, &c. Numerous Illustrations, 

OTTO of the SILVER HAND. Written and illustrated by Howard Pyle, Author of ‘Pepper 
and Salt,’ &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The LAND of the MOUNTAIN KINGDOM. A Narrative of Adventure in the unknown 
Mountains of Thibet. By D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE. Numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The FLIGHT to FRANCE; or, the Memoirs of a Dragoon. A Tale of the Days of Dumouriez. 
By JULES VERNE, Author of ‘ The Clipper of the Clouds,’ &e. Crown 8vo. with 34 Pall-Page Lliustrations, 7s. 6d. 

The SMALL HOUSE OVER the WATER, and other Stories of the Festive Season. By the 
2 Years Editor of Punch. with TIilustrations by Charles Keene and George Cruikshank, also Portrait ef the 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. Volume for 1888. 4to. in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d. 


gilt edges, 8s. Containing Hundreds of Original Stories, Hundred: I and 12 Coloured Plates. 
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